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Articus lL; 
adn Hiftorical Treatife on the Feudal Law, and the Conflitution and: 
Lawi of England; with a Commentary on Magna Charta; 
and neceffary Illuflrations of many of the Eng lith Stdtutes. In a 
Courfe of Le@ures read in the Univetfity of Dublin, * dy the laré 


Francis. Stoughton Sullivan, LL.D. Royal Profeffor of thé 
fromeaee Law in that Univerfity. 410, 3635. Boards. Johnion; — 


\F all the methods by which men have attempted to com: 
municate knowledge, .none is fo natural, none has beert 
fo invariably followed with fuccef$, as the hiftorical. The 





moft elaborate fyftems, compofed with confummate ability, a 


have been found unintelligible to the learner, while 4 plain 

account of the origiti of a fcience, a fimple deduction of the 

. Various fteps by which it has approached. to perfé@tion, has, 
tendered even its myfteries Obvious to the meéareft onder 


ftanding. 

Examples of this method may be found in Geography * , 
in Aftronomy, in almoft every branch of philofophy. It is to 
be regretted that the ftudy of law, though from its nature ex 
tremely capable of this plan of inveftigation, and from its ob- 
feurity ftanding pecalidtly-in feed of it, has yet very rarely 
been treated in this mannet +. A,want of all method is but 
too juftly complained of in our law-books f, even of the bigheft 


°A A beadtiful inftancé i “| afforded on a ‘ptroduation to thig 
a psbogtstke of abe srva of Hiftory, p. 359. Edi 
ngbroke o the Study Ps 353+. t. in 4to, 
; Particularly Lord Coke. vf 
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2 Sullivan's Treatife on the Feudal Law: 
authority. And this circumftance has frequently bewildered 
and difcouraged young men of the moft promifing parts, upom 
their firft application to this fubjedt. | 
The principal merit of the prefent performance is, that the 
author has been fenfible of the excellence of the hiftorical me- 
thed, and has uniformly purfued it in every part of “his trea- 
tife. Perfuaded that the feudal cuftoms are the real fource 
from which we muft derive our prefent jurifprudence, he gives 
a comprehenifive view of that ancient polity, tracing its origin, 
with its. various changes, revolutions, and improvements, 
from its firft appearance in the wilds of Germany, to the final 
eftablifhment of our glorious conftitution. 
He has carefully guarded againft an error which is often in- 
cident to the moft intelligent teachers.’ Poffefled of every 
part of the fabje& themfelves, they imagine that thofe terms 
with which they are familiar, and thofe explications which to 
them appear obvious, muft be eafily underftood by the perfons 
to whom their inftru€tions are diref&ted. A blunder is thus 
committed in laying the foundations of the {cience, which af- 
feéts the whole faperitru€ture. Our author, on the contrary, 
fets out wpon the fuppofition that his fcholars are totally igno~ - 
rant of the topics he is to handle. He lays down the firft 
principles with the utmoft perfpicuity, and advances by fteps 
which can prefent no difficulty even to the moft feeble and: 
leaft penetrating mind. 
The: advantages to be derived’ from this-work are various 
and important. The maxims of our law, as they lie difperfed 
in the volumes of our lawyers, often: unfupported by any rea~ 
fons, often attempted to be-explained by reéafons which aré 
falfe or frivolous, carry an appearance of abfardity. and incon- 
fiftence ; but they will, upon an acquaintance with the feudal 
fyftem, be difcovered to be the natural! confequences of thofe. 
few fimple inftitutions which were neceflary to a rude. _and: 
warlike people. Seeming contradi&ions will be reconciled; 
and diftin@ions, which at firft appeared to be made without a: 
difference, will be acknowledged to have their foundation in 
fa& and propriety. Though a work of fuch brevity, which: 
grafps fo large and liberal a plan, cannet be intended to fu- 
perfede the neceffity of more diffufe and more fyftematic trea- 
_ tifes ; and though it, may “feem calculated principally for the 
‘nfe of gentlemen and fcholars, yet thofe who mean to ftudy: 
the law as a profeffion, will find themfelvés amply repaid for 
the time and attention they may beftow upon this perform- 
ance. So great is the light which is thrown npon the prefent 
{tate of every great point of law, that he who ‘has diligently 
followed Mr, Sullivan’s courfe of legtures, will underftand one 
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<a Sullivan's Treatife ow the Feudal Laut. ie : 
half of the moft abftrufe fyftems, before he opens the books 
in which they are contained. = i AU eae 
The moft ftriking difference between the plan which our 
author has adopted, and that which has been followed by 
other writers upon the fame fubjedt, is, that he treats the 
dofrine of things, or real property, prior fo that of perjons, 
Though he differs in this particular from the praétice of the. 
civilians, and from that of every author upon the commom 
law, he quotes the opinion of the celebrated Sir Matthew’ 
Hale, to juftify his condu&; and obferves, that Littleton’s 
Tenures, which contains the common law of England, as far 
as it relates to real property, has been declared by the wifdom 
of ages to be the fitteft introdugtion to the ftudy of the law 
of thefe nations. _ 

_> As the origin and rules of the feudal law -are, in the au- 
thor’s opinion, to be deduced from the ancient German na- 
tions, he begins with a defcription of thofe people, while they 
continued in théir native country. He then proceeds to give 
an account of their irruption into the Roman empire, and of 
the changes which happened among them in confequence of 
their new fituation. A particular detail is given of the policy 
and condition of the Franks-after they fettled in Gaul, be- 
caufe he maintains that it is to this people we in a great 
meafure owe the introduAion of the feudal fyftem into Eng- 
land. He text particularifes the ftate-of the laws of, Eng- 
land, during the Saxon timies, and points out the great .and 


“material altetations introduced by William the Norman, to- 


gether with thofe fucceeding changes which have taken place 
in later times, and by which the fyftem of our government 
has been gradually modelled into its prefent form. | 

As a fpecimen of the author’s abilities and manner of writ- 
ing, we have feleéted the following paffiage. It contains a 
detached and diftin& fenfe, and regards an interefting quef- 
tion, which has long been the fubject of political difcuffion, 


‘ As in my former lectures, fays he, I drew a general tketch of 
the nature and fotfm of the governments that prevailed among the 
northern nations whilft they remained in Germany, and what al- 
terations enfued on their being removed within the limits of the 
Roman.empire, it will be now proper to thew, in as brief a manner 
as may confift with clearnefs, the nature and conftitution of a feu- 
dal monarchy, when eltates were become hereditary, the feveral 
conftituent parts thereof, and what were the chief of the peculiar 
rights and privileges of each part. This refearch will be of ufe, 
not only to underftand our prefent conftitutiony which is derived 
from thence, but to make us admire and efteem it, when we come 
pare it wit® that which was its original, and obferve the many im- 
provements it has undergone. From hence, ‘likewife, may be de- 
termined that famous queition, whether our kings were originally 
abfolute, and all our priveeges only conceffions of theirs ; or whe- 
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ther the chief of them are not originally inherent rights, and cow 
eval with the monarchy; not, indeed, in all the fubjects, forthat, 
_ in old times, was not the cafe, but in all that were freemen, and, as 
all are fuch now, do confequently belong to all.’ - | 
‘y § To begin with the king, the head of the political body. Hi¢” 
dignity and power were great, but not abfolute and unlimiteds: 
Indeed, it was impoffible, in the nature of things, even if it had 
been declared fo by law, that it could have continued in that ftate, 
when he had no ftanding force, and the fword was in the hand of 
the people. And yet it muft be owned his dignity was fo high, as 
to give a fuperficial obferver fome room, if he is partially inclined, 
to lean to that opinion. All the lands in his dominions were helden 
of him. For, by degrees, the allodia had been clfanged into, and 
fuppofed to have been derived front, his original grant, and con- 
fequently revertible to him. But then, the land proprietors had 
(on fulfilling the conditions they were bound to) a fecure and per- 
manent intereft in their poffefions. He could neither take them 
away at pleafure, nor lay taxes or talliages on them by arbitrary 
will, which would have been littlé different. Since, in Magna 
Charta, we find the people infifting that the king Kad no right to 
aflefs the quantity of efcuage, which was a pecuniary-commutation | 
for military fervice, nor to lay talliages on hisjother fubjects, but 
that both muft be done in parliament. He was a neceflary party to 
the making new faws, and to the changing and abrogating old 
ones ; and from him they received their binding force, infomuch 
that many old laws, though paffed in parliament, run in the king's 
name only. For, in thofe days, perfons were more attentive to 
fubftance than forms ; and it was not then even fufpected, in any 
nation of Europe, that any king would arrogate to himfelf a power 
fo inconfiftent with the original freedom of the German nations. 
Nay, in France, to this day, the king’s ediéts are not laws, until 
regiftered in parhament, which implies the confent of the people, 
though that confent is too often extorted by the violent power that 
monarch has aflumed over the perfons and liberty of the members 
of that body. : 
| € The dignity of the king was fupported, in the eyes of the peo- 
ple, not only by the {plendor of his royalty, but by the lowly revet 
rence paid him by the greateft of his lords. At folemn feafts they 
waited on him onthe knee, or did other menial offices about his 
perfon, as their tenures required, and did their homage and fealty 
with the fame Jowly and humi'jating circumftances that the meanett 
of their vaflals paid tothem. His perfon, likewife,’ was facred, and 
guarded by the law, which inflicted the moft horrible. punifhment 
for attempts againft him; neither was he to be refifted, or aceount- 
able for any private injury done perfonally by himfelf, on any ac- 
count whatioever. For the ftate thought it better to fuffer .a few 
perfonal wrongs to individuals, than to endanger the fafety-of the | 
whole, by rendering the head infecure. Sorc 

‘ But the greateft of the kingly power confifted in his being, en- 
tirely entrufted with the executive part of the government, botir 
at home and abroad. At home juftice was adminiftered in his 
name, and by officers of his appointment. He had, likewife, the’ 
alifpofal of all the grear offices of the ftate, with an exception of 
fuch as had been granted by his predecefflors in feeg and of all 
other offices and employments exercifed in the kingdom immedi- 
ately under him. Abroad he made war and peace, treaties and 
-truces, as he pleafed. He.led’ his armies in perfon, or appointed 
4a com*- 
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Sullivaf’s Treatife on the Feudal Law, . st. 
commanders ; and exercifed, in time of war, that abfolute power . 
over his armies that’is effential to their prefervation and difcipline. 
But how was be enabled to fupport the expence of the government, . - 
or to provide for the defence of the Pee ge or carry On a foe 
reign war; fince, if he was not furnithed in that refpeét, thefe. 
high founding prerogatives had been but empty names, and the. 
ftate might have perifhed? and if he could at pleafure levy the ne-, 
ceflary fums, he being fole indge of the neceffity, both as to occafion 
and quantity, as Charlés the Firft claimed in the cafe of thip-mo-. 
ney, the ftate of the fubjeét was precarious, and the king would have, 
been as abfolute a monarch as the prefent king of France or Spain. 

¢ But abundant provifion was made on this head, and that with-, 
out overburdening the fubjeét, for fupporting the ordinary ex- 
pences of the government. A valt demefne was fet apart to the. 
king, amounting, in England, to one thoufand four hundred - 
twenty-two manors, .a3 alfo many other lands, which had not been 
erected into manors. Befides thefe, he had the profits of all his 
fevtdal ‘tenures, his wor/hips *, marriages, and reliefs ; the benefit of 
efcheats, either upon failure of heirs or forfeiture ;. the goods of 
‘felons and traitors; the profits of his courts of juftice; befides 
many other cafualties, which amounted to an immenfe revenue; 
infomuch, that, we are informed, that William the Conqueror had 
10611]. 10s. a day, that is, allowing for the comparative value of 
money, near four millions a year; fo that Fortefcue ‘might well 
fay, that, originally, the-king of England was the richeft king in 
Europe. Such a fum was not only fuflicient for the occafions of 
Age but out of it he might fpare confiderably for the exigencies 
of war, > 

‘ This revenue, however great, was not fufficient to fupport a 
war of any importance and continuance, befides the extraordinary 
expence of government. It remains, therefore, to fee what pro- 
vifion this conftitution made, in addition to what the monarch .. 
might fpare, for the defence of England, as it might be attacked 
either by land or fea. For the former, every fea-port was, in pro- 
portion to is ability, obliged to find, in time of danger, at their 
own expence, one er mo hips properly furnifhed with men and 
arms; which, joined to fuch other fhips as the king hired, were, 
in general, an overmatch for the invaders. But if the enemy had 
got footing in the country, the defence at land was by the knights 
or military tenants, who were obliged to ferve on horfeback in any 
part of England; and by the focage tenants, or infantry, who, in 
cafe of invafion, were-likewife obliged to ferve, but not out of 
their own country, unlefs they themielves pleafed, and then they 
were paid by the king. } 

« With refpeé to carrying on offenfve war into the enemy’s coun- 
try, the king of England had great advantages over any other 
feudal monarch. In the other feudal kingdoms the'military vaffals. 
were not obliged to ferve in any offenfive war, unlefs it was juft, 
the determination of which point was in themfelves; but William _ 
the Conqueror obliged all to whom he. gave tenures to ferve him 
ubicunque; and though he had not above three hundred, if fo many 
immediate military tenants under him, yet thefe wereobliged, on 
: Ml occafions, to furnith fixty thoufand knights completely equipped, 
and ready to ferve forty days at their own expence. If he wanted 
their fervice longer, he was obliged to obtain it on what terms he 


~* This is ceitainly an error of the prejs. ‘lhe author meant 
Wordpips. 
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6 Sulfivan’s Treqtife on the Feudal Lavo. 
could. There is, therefore, no reafon to wonder that the king of 
England, though matter of fo comparatively fmall a‘territory, ws, 
in general, an overmatch, in‘ thofe early times, for the power of 
France. As for L oer in his forgign wars, he had none obliged 
to attend him. Thofe he had were focage tenants; whofe &rvice$ 
were certain ; fo that he was obliged to engage, and pay them, as 
hired foldiers. As the focage tenants in his Reiathida had a good 
ihare of property, and enjoyed ‘it without oppréffion, it is no wons 
der the Englifh archers in thofe days had a gallant {pirit, ahd 
were as redoubtable as the Englith infantry is ‘at prefent. ©. * = 
* To fupport-thefe military tenants, who ferved after the 'ne- 
ceflary time, and likewife his infantry (as the furplus of his ordi- 
nary revénte would not fuffice) he Nad — and falliagés, and aids 
and /ubjdies, granted by parliament. Thefe cuftoms, or fo much 
paid b re ey cay on the exportation of goods, were of two kinds; 
as paid either by merchant frangers, or hy merchant denizens. 
After pointing out the differences between’ thefe two {pecies 
of merchants, and treating at fome Jength the queftion, whe- 
ther the king has a right to raife taxes without the authority of 
parliament, ‘he proceeds as follows; ~~ eee, Ha 


' © Such, in general were the principles on which the arguments 
were main‘ained on both fides: for to go ito minutiz, would 
hot confit with the defign of this undertaking. ' I appreliend it a 
be evident from this detail of mine, though I proteft I-defigned t 
reprefent both fides fairly, that I am inclined to the people in this 
queftion. Iown I think that any one that confiders impartially 
the few monuments that remain of the old Saxon times, either in 
their laws or hiftories, the conftant courfe-fince: the Conqueft,’ and 
the practice of nations abroad, who had the fame feudal policy, 
muft acknowledge, that though this riglit was claimed and exercifed 
by Jolin, Henry the Third, Edward the Firft, Second;:and Third, 
Richard the Second, and Henry the Eighth, it was in the event 
difclaimed by every one of them, by the greateit of our kings, 
Edward the Firft and Third, and Henry the Eighth, with fuch can- 
dour and free will, as inforced confidence in them; by the others, 
in truth, becaufe they could not help it, I hope I fhall ttand ex- 
culed, if Ladd, that the majority of thofe who engaged in thecivil 
war, either for king Charles, or againft him, were of the fame 
opinion. For, had he not given up this point, (and indeed he did 
jt with al! the appearances of the greateft fincerity) he would not 
have got three thoufand men to appear for him in the field. But, 
unfortunately for his family, and us, (for we ftill feel the effedts of 
it from the popifh education ‘his ‘offspring ‘got abroad) his con- 
ceffion cante too late. He had lof the toniidence of too many of 
his people; and a party of republicans were formed ;. all reafonable 
fecurities were certainly giyen; but upon pretence that he could 
‘not be depended upon, his enemies prevailed on too many to inf 
. on fuch conditions, as. would have left him but a king in name; 
and unhinged ‘the whole frame’ of government. ‘Thus..the parti 
zans of abfolute monarchy on-one fide, and the republicans, with 
~a parcel of crafty ambitious men, who for. their own private views 
affeéted that charaéter, on the other, rénted the kingdom between 
‘them, and obliged the honelt, and the friends to the old conftitution, 
to take fide either with one party or other, and they were accords 
‘ingly, for their moderation and defire of peace, and a legal fettle. 
‘gent, equally defpifed which ever they joined with, 1 thall 
: : , | ‘ 
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Meneirs of the Year Two Thonfand Five Hundred. 

¢ { fhall make but one obfervation re; t th it is verp? 
falfe reafoning to argue from cveety when wien retreated decifion 
of God, as to the matter of ri Sanne help 
ftruck with obferving, Big: th ant th brawn ag five 
hundred years fta in England, the decifi n of Providence 
hath bale ntly been i ‘a Fteeote of the seople 1 has been fo im 
ether countries for two hundred and fifty years paft, which is 
utmoft, let us inveftigate the caufes of the a difference, and att age 
cordingly. ‘The antients tell us it js impoffible that a ¢ and 
virtuous sation can ever be flaves, and, on the contrary, 
nation that js cowardly, or generally viciqus, be free. Let us 
blefs God, who hath for fo long a time favoured thefe realms. 
us aét towards the family that’ reigns over us, as becomes free fub- 
jeéts, to the guardians of liberty, and . ‘the pe hts of 
mankind ; bat, above all, let us train po at fo as to be befletern: 
that Moatefquieu's pro- 


oH 


ing of the continuance of thefe beings, th 
ecy may never appear to be juftly founded 
«« England, (fays he) in the courfe of things, .muf lofe her liber- 
fies, and then, fhe will be a greater flave t ng any of her neigh- 
urs.” 
We thall confider fome parts of this work more particularly 
iN OUF pext. 
{ To be continued, | 





Il. Memoirs. of the Year Tewo Thoufand Five Hundred. Tranf- 
lated from the French, By W. Hooper, M, D, io Vols» 
szmo. 65, Robinfon. [Concluded.] 


Af TER delineating the ftate of jurifprudence in the period 
which forms the fubject of thefe f@itioys Memoirs, the 
author proceeds to defcribe the general horror fuppofed to ace 
company the execution of a criminal jn that futire epoch of 
‘fimplicity and civilization, On this folemn occafion, the peo- 
ple are reprefented as overwhelmed with grief for the alkanes 
perfon whom it becomes neceflary to deprive of the life whic 
he bas forteited to the laws of his country. The fatal day is 
ufhered in with the tolling of funeral bells, and fuch like pub- 
Vic demonftrations of forrow, while fighs and groans are poured 
forth from every quarter at the fad event of juftice being ob- 
liged to.condemn a citizen todeath.- In relating this incident 
the author difcovers a laudable zeal for the rights of humd- 
nity, and pafles many juft cenfyres on the prefent barbarous 
mode of executing the penal laws in Paris, which is the .. 
{cene, as we formerly obferved, of the whole tranfadiions in 
the Memoirs. As this imaginary execution is painted in lively 
colours, and carries with it the pleafure attending novelty, we 
fhafl lay the defeription of it before our readers, and only 
reniark on the impropriety into Which the author has. fallen, . 
by reprefenting the.counfellors.as refufing to undertake the 
defence of the criminal after himfelf had acknowledged his guilt. 
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@ == Memoirs of the Fear Two Thoufand Five Hundud. 
' 4 £ The criminal] appeared ; he, was drefled in a bloody thirt; hé 
beat his breaft, and fhewed all the marks of a fincere repentance. 
His vifage, however, exprefled nothing of that dreadful embar- 
¢aflment fo unbecoming a man, who ought to know how fo die 
when neceffity calls, and efpecially when he. merits death. They 
made him pafs by a fort of cage, where, they told me, the body 
of the murdered man was expofed On his near approach, he was 
feized with fuch violent remorfe, that they fuffered him to retire. 
He approached the judges, and put one knee to the ground, to kifs 
the facred volume of the law. It was then opened to him, and they 
read, with a loud voice, the fentence relatiye to homicides; the 
placed the book before him, that he might read it; he then fell 
on his knees, and confefled his guilt. e head of the fenate, 
mounting a platform that was prepared for him, read his con- 
demnation with a ftrong and majeftic voice. All the counfellors, 
as well as the adyocates, who were ftanding, then fat down, by 
— they declared that no one of them would undertake his de- 
ence. 
’ € When the head of the fenate had done regding, he dajgned to 
ftretch out his hand to the criminal, and raife him up; he then 
faid, ‘* Nothing now remains for you but to die with firmnefs, and 
obtain your pardon of God and of men. We do not hate you; 
we grieve for you, and your memory will not be held in deteftation 
by us. Obey the law With chearfulnefs, and revere its falutary | 
rigour. Our tears bear witnefs that affection will take place in our 
hearts, when juftice fhall have accomplifhed her fatal decrees. 
Death is lefs dreadful than ignominy. Submit to the one, .to 
avoid the other. It is ftillin your power to choofe. ~ If you will 
live, you may ; but it muft be in difgrace, and loaded with our in- 
dignation. You will behold the fun conitantly upbraiding you with 
having deprived your fellow being of his genial and brilliant rays; 
to you they will be hateful, as they will only pilcoves thofe-dif- 
dainful looks with which all men regard an affaffin. You will bear 
about with you every where the load of your remorfe, and the 
eternal fhame of having refufed to. fubmit to that juft law which 
has condemned you. Do juftice to fociety, and condemn yourfelf.” 
‘ The criminal bowed his. head; by which he declared that he 
judged’ himfelf deferving of death. He immediately prepared to 
fubmit with conftancy, and with that refignation which, in our 
Jaft moments, is fo highly becoming of humanity. He was no lon: 
ger regarded as guilty ; the body of paftors furrounded him; the 
prelate, taking off the bloody dirt, clothed him in a white veft- 
ment, which was the token of his reconciliation with mankind, 
and gave him the kifs of peace. “His friends and relations crowded 
to embrace him; he ‘appeared fatisfied by receiving their careffes, 
and by being veltgd with that garment, which was a proof of the 
rdon he received from his country. ‘Thofe teftimonijes of friend- 
fhip took from him the horrors of approaching death. The pre- 
ate, advancing toward the people, feized that moment to make 4 
nervous and pathetic difcourfe on the danger of paflion; it was fa 
eloquent, fo juft and affeéting, that every heart was filled with ad- 
miitation and terror. Each one refolved to watch carefully over 
his temper, and to ftifie thofe feeds of refentment, which: increafe 
jn a manner unknown to ourfelves, and foon produce the moft un- 
bridied paffions. “ 
' * During this interval, a deputy from the fenate bore the fen- 
fence of death to the monarch, that he might fign it with his own 
es Re ‘ 1 : handy 
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nd; for no‘dhe could be put to death without his confent, anit. 

im refided the power of the fword. That good father wo 

ladly have {pared the life of the criminal; but, in that moment, 
fe facrificed the earneft defire of his heart to the neceflity of an 
exemplary juftice. ae ws Se | 

* The deputy retugned. Then again the-bells of the city began 
their funeral tolls, the drums repeated their mournful march, and 
thofe deploring founds meeting in the air with the groans of the’ 
numerous péople,' one would have thought that the city was on the 
brink of an univerfal deftruétion. The friends and relations of the 
unfortunate man going to ‘meet his death gave him the laft em- 
brace ; the prelate invoked, with a loud voice, the forgivenefs of 
the Supreme Being, and the vaulted roof of heaven refounded with 
the fupplications of the whole people, who cried, with one mighty 
voice, ** @ Almighty God, receive his foul? O God of Mercy, for 
give him, even as we forgive him !” | : 

‘ They conduéted him, with flow fteps, to the cage I have 
mentioned, ftill furrounded by his friends. Six fufileers, their 


faces covered with crape, advanced; the head of the fenate gave 
the fignal, by holding up the book of the law ; they fired, and the - 


foul difappeared. They took up the dead body. His crime being 
fully expiated by his punifhment, he was again received into the 
clafs of citizens; his name, that had been effaced, was infcribed 
again in the public regifter, with the names of thofe who had died 
the fame day. This people had not the cruelty to purfue the me- 
mory of a man even to his tomb; and to reflect on a whole inno- 
cent family the crime of an individual; they did not find pleafure 
in difhonouring, without caufe, uféfal citizens, and make men 
miferable, for the fatisfaction of .making them humble. His body 
was carried to be burned without the city, with his fellow citizens, 
who, the preceding day, had paid the inevitable debt to natures 
his relations had no other grief to encounter than that which arofe 
from the lofs of afriend. The fame evening, a place of truft and 
honour becoming vacant, the king conferred it on the. brother of 
the criminal; and every one applauded a choice that was dictated 
by equity and beneficence,” 


Our author prefents ys with a pleafing account of the at- 
tention paid to the knowledge and obfervance of the laws in 
the halcyon days of government he defcribes. At the age of 
fourteen, he tells us, the youth are infftruéted in the laws of 
their country. Every one is obliged to write them with his 
own hand, and to make oath that: he will obferve them; 
which facred engagement is renewed every ten years. ‘ 

From viewing the change prodiced in the ftate of jurif- 
prudence, the inquifitive old man next interrogates his come 
panion concerning that of the church. The once celebrated 
Gifputes between the Molinitts and Janfenifts, he finds, are 
now heard of no more; the feveral orders of Capuchins,. 
Cordeliers, and Carmelites, have abandoned their monattic 
retirements, to enjoy the pleafures of focial life; the vow of 
perpetual virginity is no longer impofed ; nature is refcued 
from the fetters of ecclefiaftical tyranny and fuperftition 5 and 

' : ' even - 
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even the fovereignty of the Roman pontiff, whid for ages had 
been venerated by the blindnels of religious credulity, is to- 
tally diflolved ; the heart of Italy is re-animated with the auf- 
picious revolution; and Rome again beholds fuch princes as 
Titus and Marcus Aurelius. We fhall lay before our readers 
the fucceeding part of the converfation on this fubjea&. 


‘ Proceed, thou charming inftruétor! ‘This revolution, you 
fay, was made in the moft peaceful and happy manner.—** It was 
the work of philofophy ; it acted without noife, and, like nature, 
with a force the more certain, as it. was infenftble.”—But I have 
many difficulties to propofe; there muft be a religion.—* Without 
doubt,” be.replied with warmth. ‘* Alas! where is the man fo 
ungrateful as to remain dumb in the midf of the miracles of 
creation, under this brilliant firmament of heaven? We adore 
the Supreme Being ; but the worfhip we render him caufes no dif- 
order nor debate; we have but few minifters, and they are wife, 
experienced, and friends to toleration; they are free from the 
ipirit of faétion, and theréfore more beloved and refpe&ed ; they 
are only follicitous to lift up pure hands toward the throne of the 
Father of mankind; they are beneficent to all, in imiiation .of 
God, abundant in goodnefs ; the fpirit of peace and concord ani- 
mates their actions as weil as their precepts; they are therefore 
univerfally beloved. We have, moreover, a holy prelate, who 
lives with his paftors, as with. his brethren and his equals. . Thefe 
funétions are not aflumed by any, till they are forty years of age ; 
for not till then are the tutbulent paffions at reft; and reafon, fo 
flow in man, exerts sts peaceful empire." Their exermplary Jite dif- 
plays the higheft degree of human virtue; it is they that comfort 
the afflicted ; that point out to the unhappy a merciful God, who 
watches over them, and will one day recompence their fufferings. 
They fearch out poverty when concealed under the cloak of fhame, 
and adminifter relief without compelling it to bluth; they recon- 
cile adverfe tempers by the words. of gentlenefs and peace ; the 
mf inveterate enemies embrace in their prefence, and all the ul- 
cers of their hearts become inftantly healed. Ima word, they 
fulfil ali the duties of men who prefume to fpeak in the name of an 
Eternal Matter.” ‘ . 

‘ Lam highly pleafed to hear of minifters like thofe, J replied ; 
but have you a fet of mien peculiarly confecrated to repeat at all 
hours of the day, with a nafal twang, canticles, pfalms, and 
hymns? Does any one among you afpire to canonization ? How 
do you celebrate that rite? Who are your faints ?—*‘* Our faints! 

You doubtlefs mean thofe who purfue the:higheft degree of per- 
feétion, who are elevated above human weaknefs. Yes; we have 
_men of that celeftial temper ; but you will eafily believe that they 
do not lead an obfcure and folitary life ; that-they do not make.a 
merit of fafting, of chanting bad ‘Latin, or of remaining dumb 
vand ftupid all their days ; it is in the hght of the world that they 
mifplay the fortitude, the conftancy of their fouls; they charge 
-themielves, by choice, with the moft painful Jabours, and fuch as 
-are difguftful to other men ; they think that good and charitable 
works are tothe Deity more grateful than prayer alone. 

«* If men, for example, are wanting to clean the ftreets, or-re- 
\pair the highways, they readily offer themfelves; they undertake 
the, molt dangerous as well as the meaneft employments, as to carry 
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water through the flames to extinguifh a fire, and walk over the 
‘burning planks ; orto plunge intoa river, to fave the life of a mat 
ready to perifh,.&c. Thefe rous victims to the public 
‘are filed. animated by an attiye fpirit, by the and fubli 
idea of ‘being ufeful members of fociety, and of alleviating the mi- 
feries of others. They make a duty of thefe occupations with as 
much pleafare as if théy were perfectly eafy and engaging; their 
actions are altogether direéted by humanity and the love of their 
country, and never by felf-intereft.. Some conftantly attend the 
bed of the fick, and adminifter relief; while others defcend into 
the mines, dnd perform all the laborious offices of thole regions, . 
fo that ‘you ‘would take them to be flaves bowing under the iron 
yoke of fomé tyrant j but the defign of their beneficent fouls is to 
pleafe the Eternal by ferving their brethren. Infenfible to prefent 
miferies, they look forward to that reward which’God has in ftore 
for them, as they do not facrifice the pleafures of this world to a ca- 
pricious bigotry, hutto areal utility. ~ 
- 6 Tt js needlefs to ‘tell you that we refpe& them during their 
lives and after their deaths; and as our mott lively sckaciiahgas 
ments would be iniufficient, we'leave it to the Author of all good 
to difcharge that immenfe debt, being perfuaded that he alone 
knows the juft meafure of merited rewards. ‘ 
~ « Such are the faints that ‘we venerate, without fuppofing a 
thing more than that they have extended human nature, of Suich 
they are tlre glory, to its highett perfection: they perform no other 
miracles than thofe I have mentioned. ' The martyrs to Chriftiani 
had certainly their meérit; it was doubtlefs very commendable to 
brave the tyrants of the mind; to fuffer the moft horrible deaths, 
rather than facrifice thofe fentiments that the head and the heart had 
adopted.” But how much more true greatnefs is therein rendering 
ourfelves the perpetual benefactors to afflicted humanity, to dry up 
every tear, andto ftop or prevent the effufion of a fingle drop of 

lood. ) SeeNA oe : 
' ¢ Fhefe wonderful men do not offer their manner of living as a - 
model to others; they do not glory in their heroifm ; they do not 
debale themfelves to be exalted by the public; and leaft of all do 
they rail «at tHe cefeéts of their neighbours, but are mych more 
follicitous to procure thém happy lives by their innumerable Ja- 
bours. When one of thefe exalted fouls rejoins that All-perfeé& 
Being, from whom it isan emanation, we do not enclofethe corple. 
in a metal {till more worthiels ; we write the hiftory of hislife, and 
endeavour tq imitate it, at leaft in fome degree.”——The farther I 
advance, the more unexpectes alteraiions 1 perceive.—~* You will 

et fee many others. Ifa great number of pens did not atteft the 
ee matters, we fhould certainly call in doubt the hiftory of your 
age. Was it poffible? Could the fervants of the altar be riotous, 
caballers, perfecutors ? Could a fet of miferable reptiles hate and 
per fecute each other during the thort {pace of their lives, becaufe 
they chanced to think differently on certain vain fubtilties, or 
matters that are by their nature imcomprehenfible ? Thofe weak 
wretches, it feems, had the audacity to found the defigns of the 
Almighty, and to make them quadrate with their ignorance, their 
pride, and their folly.’ a 


- The author atterwards leads ug into a magnificent temple, 
where we are delighted with the purity of the worthip, and. 
the fublimity of the fpeculative opinicns entertained in the 
Soe v period 
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period here treated of. A marble monument is next prefented.. 
to our view, on which are exhibited in fculpture emblemati- 
eal reprefentations of fome of the principal tranfaGtions in: 
the different countries of Europe. The two fucceeding chap- 
ters contain an account of the hofpitality of the great, and 
the abolition of all fophiftication in the article of provi- 
fions, The theatre is then opened for our reception, where 
every thing appears to be conduéted with elegance and - pro- 
priety, and where only fuch dramatic reprefentations are per- 
mhitted, as have a tendency to improve the morals of the peo-. 
ple. We are forry to find, however, from the pleafure with 
which the author mentions a tragedy, the fubjeét whereof is 
the death of Charles I. that the violence of the republican 
fpirit which a€tuated this country during the reign of that un- 
fortunate prince, fhould be reprefented as deferving the ap- 
probation of the fo much civilized age as the year two thou- 
Pod five hundred. But when we confider that thefe Memoirs 
are intended chiefly as a fatire on the prefent ftate of France, 
she allufion here made by the author ought to be imputed only 
to the generous idea he entertains of civil liberty. 

The author afterwards conduéts us into the king’s library, 
which is reprefented as a {mall clofet, that contains only fuch 
books as are judged worthy of being preferved; the reft being 
condemned to the flames. 


«« By an unanimous confent,” fays our narrator, .“¢ we brought to- 
gether, on a vat plain, all thofe books which we judged either 
frivolous, ufelefs, or dangerous; of thefe we formed a pyramid, 
that refembled, in height and bulk, an enormous tower; it was 
certainly another Babel. Journals crowned this ftrange edifice ; 
and it was covered, on all fides, with ordinances of bifhops, re- 
monftrances of parliaments, petitions, and funeral orations; it 
was compofed of five or fix hundred thoufand commentators, of 
eight hundred thoufand volumes of law, of fifty thoufand diétion- 
aries, of a hundred thoufand poems, of fixteen hundred thoufand 
voyages and travels, and of a milliard of romances. This tremend- 
ous mafs we fet on fire, and offered it 2s an. expiatory facrifice to 
veracity, to good fenfe, and true tafte: The flames greedily de- 
voured the follies of mankind, as well ancient as modern; the fire 
continued Jong. Some authors faw them{elves burning alive ; their 
cries, however, could not extinguifh the flames. We found, not- 
withftanding, amidit the embers, fome pages of the works of 
p——, of De la H——, of the abbé A ; for they were fo ex- 
tremly frigid, that the fire coujd have no effect on’them. 

«© We have therefore done from an cuignteres zeal, what the 
barbarians once did from one that was blind ; however, as we are 
neither unjuft, nor like the Sarrazins, who heated their baths with 
the clref d'oeuvres of literature, we have made an eleé&ion; thofe 
of the greateft judgment amongft us have extracted the fubftance 
of. thoufands of volumes, which they have included jn’a {mall 
‘ duodecimo ; not unlike thofe fkilful chemifts, who concenter the 
virtues of many plants in a {mal} phial, and caft afide the xefule. 

6 We 
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€ We have abridged what feemed of moft importance ; the beft 
fiave been reprinted ; and the whole correéted according: to the. 
true principles of morality.. Our compofers are a fet of men efti- 
table and dear to the nation; to knowlédge they have added 
tafte; and as they are capable of producing, they have made a ju- 
dicious felection. _We have remarked, to ipeak juftly, that it ap- 

rtains to the ages of philofophy only, to produce a fmall num- 

r of works. In yours, when real knowledge was not fufficiently 
eftablithed, it was neceflary to bring together a great number of 
materials, The labourer. muft work before the archite&. © = =. 

. At the beginning, each {cience is treated in parts; every one 
applies his attention to that portion which has fallen to his lot. 
By this method the {malleft details are obferved ; nothing can ef- 
cape. ‘It was neceflary for'you to make an innumerable quantity 
of books ; it is our bufinefs to collec the fcattered parts. The ig- 
norant babble eternally ; the learned and fagacious {peak little, sh aie 





















































“< This clofet, that you fee, contains thofe books that have: efs 
caped. the flames. Their number is fmall ; but by their merit they 
have obtained the approbation of our age.” ' 

‘ I approached with curiofity; and, on examining the firft divi« 
fion, I found, that of the Greeks, they had preferved Homer, ‘So« 
phocles, Euripides, Demofthenes, Plato, and particularly our friend 
Plutarch ; but they had burned Herodotus, Sappho, Anacreon, and 
the vile Ariftophanes. I would have defended, in fome degree, the 
caufe of Anacreon ; but I was anfwered by the beft reafons in the 
world, though fuch as I fhall not here mention, becaufe they would 
not be intelligible to the prefent age. | 

‘ In the fecond divifion, appropriated to the Latin-authors, I 
found Virgil, Pliny, and Titus Livy entire; but they had: burned 
Lucretius, except fome poetic pallages, becaufe his. phyfics th 
found falfe, and his morals dangerous: They had deftroyed the 
tedious pleadings of Cicero, an ablé rpetor, rather than a man of 
eloquence; but they had preferved his philofophic works, one of 
the moft precious productions of antiquity. . Salluft alfo remained. 
Ovid and Horace were purged: the Odes of the latter appear far 
inferior to his Epifttes. Seneca*was reduced to one fourth: past. 
Tacitus was preferved ; but, as his writings breathe a dark, vapour 
that blackens*the human race, and as we onght not to nountha ! 
‘bafe idea of mankind, for tyrants are not of their number, the 
reading of this profound author was permitted to thofe only whofe 
hearts were well formed. Catullus and Petronius had vanifhed ia 
fmoke. Quintilian was reduced to a volume of the finalleft fize, ~'q 

¢ The third divifion cqntained the Englifh authors, and here 1 
found the greateft numoer of volumes. Here I faw all thofe phi- 
lofophers that warlike, commerciant, and politic ifle hath pro- 
duced ; Milton, Shakefpeare, Pope, Young, and Richardfon, h ° 
‘Kill enjoyed their full renown; their creative gehius knew no re~ 
ftraint, while we are obliged to meafure all our words; the fruit- 
ful energy of thofe free fouls was the admiration of a difficult age. 
That futile reproath we make them, of their want of talte, was 
difregarded by men, who, charmed with jut and ftrong id 
could read with afliduity, and knew how to meditate‘on m4 
they had read. They had, however, cut off from the philo 
thofe dangerous fceptics who would have fhaken the foundations 
#f morality ; that virtueus people, influenced. by what they ~. 
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difdained fuch vain fubtilties; for no argument could convinces 
them that virtue was a chimera. 3 ? 

* In the fourth divifion were the Italian authors. The Jerufa- 
lem Delivered, that moft beautiful of all poems, was at the head 
of them. They had, however, burned a whole li of criti- 
-eifms againft that enchanting poem. The celebrated Treatife an 
Crimes and Punifhments had receivéd all the perfectiqgn of whith 
that important work was fufceptible. I was a bly furprifed: ta 
fee a number of judicious and philofophic works, whreh had arofe 
from out the bofom of that mations Théy had broke that taliG 
man which feemed to promife a perpetuity of ignorance and fuper- 
ftition amongft them. i 

* At laft, I came to the French writers. I haftily feized the 
firft three volumes ; they were Defcartes, Montaigne, and Charron. 
Montaigne had futfered fome retrenchment ;. but as he is the phi- 
lofopher, who of all others was the beft acquainted with bumaw 
nature, his writings were preferved, though all bis ideas are not 
abfolutely irreproachable. The vifionary Mallebranche,,the gloomy © 
Nicole, the unpitying Arnauld, and the cruel Bourdaloue, they 
had burned. All that related to fcholaftic difputes was fo coms 
pletely deftroyed, that when I fpoke of the Provengal Letters and 
the deftruétion of the Jefuits, the learned librarian made a very 
- anachronifm, of which I informed him, and received a can- 

id acknowledgment. I could never meet with thofe Provencaf. 
Letters, nor the moft modern hiftory of that grand affair; they 
talked of the Jefuits, as we at this day do of the Druids. 

‘ Into an oblivion, from whence they fhould never come forth, 
were caft that crowd of theologians called fathers of the church, 
writers the moft fophiftic, the moft whimfical, obfcure, and. irra- 
tional, that were ever diametrically oppofed to Locke or Clark: 
* They feem,” faid the librarian, “to have fet bounds to human 
infanity.” 

‘ [fearched for, I examined the authors of ny acquaintance, 
Heavens! what deftruétion! what mighty works evaporated in, . 
fmoke! Where is that famous Bouffet, who, in mry time, Rqaves 
in fourteen quarto volumes? I was anfwered? “* They are all va-. | 
nifhed.”"——What! that eagle who foared to the higheft regions of. 
the air, that genius—"* What, in con{cience, could we preferve ¥ 
That be had genius we allow ; but to a wretched ufe cid he apply it. 
We have adopted the maxim of Montaigne: * Let_us not inquire. 
who is the moft learned, but who is the beft learned.” The univerfal 
hiftory of that Bouffet was nothing more than a miferable tkeleton of 
chronology. It had befide, a turn to affeéted, and there were fo many 
reflections of immoderate length, that accompanied that meagre pro- 
duétion, that we can fcarce think it was read for more than half a 
century.”—But, at leaft, bis Funeral Oragons—‘* We are highly in- 
cenfed againft them; théy breathe the miferable language of fervi- 
tude and adulation. Shalla minifter of the God of peace, of the 
God of truth, mount the pulpit to extol a gloomy politician, arr 
avaricious ftatefman, a mean woman, a bloodethirfty hero; and 
agitated like a poet with the defcription of a*battle, never utter 
one figh when thinking on that horrid fcourge that defolates the 
earth. . At that moment, he has no thought of maintaining the 
laws of humanity, of declaring to an ambitious monarch, by the 
facred voice of religion, ftrong and terrible truths; he rather 
withes to hear it faid, ‘“‘ That man talks well ; hé makes the enco- 


miums of the dead, while their afhes are yet warms With mone 
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etfet fenton would he give a good dofe of incenfe to nionarchs that 
are Hill it 4 ad Be 

“ We ater no friends to Bouffet ; for he was not only a man proud 
and obduratéy @ eéurtier fawning and ambitious, but to him alfo 
we owe thofe funeral orations, which have fince multiplied like 
funeral torches, and which, like them, exhale a noxious vapour as 
they pafs. . This fpecies of flattery appéars to us the moft_odi 
futile, and dangerows of all others: for it is at once falfe, ftupid, 
and thamelefs, and conftantly contradi&s the public voice, which 
echoes againft thofe walls where the orator, whilft pompouily de- 
claiming, inwardly laughs at thofe falfe colours with which he has 
dreffed out his idol. Ns ey 

« Behold his rival, Kis gentle and modeft conqueror, the ami- 
able, the pathetic Fenelon, His Telemaehus and other works we 
have carefully preferved, becaufe in them we find a rare and happy 
agreement between reafon and fenfibility. ‘Fo have compofed the 

elemachus at the court of Lewis XIV. appears to us.an admirable, 
aftonifling virtue. Certainly that monarch did not comprehend _ 
the book ; and that is the moft favourable fuppofition we can make 
for his honour. Doubtlefs, that work required a more extenfive 
knowledge, a more profound penetration; but, with all its fim- 
plicity, what force, what truth, what dignity, is there difplayed”! 

e have placed next to his, the works of the good abbé St. Pierre, 
whofe pen was weak, but his heart fublime. Seven ages have given 
to his great and beautiful ideas a juft maturity. His cotemporaries 
regarded him as a vifionary: his dreams, however, have become 
realities.” 

‘ Among the French poets, I found Corneille, Racine, and Moe 
Hiere ; but their commentators were burned. I afked-a queftion of 
the librarian, that will probably be afked feven centuries hence, 
To which of the three do you give the preference ;—** We under- 
Rand but little of Moliere,” he replied’; ‘the manners that he 
painted are paft; he feems to us to have attacked ridicule more than 
vice, and you had more vicious than ridiculous qualities. For the 
two tragedians, whofe colours are more durable, I know not 
how a man of your age can afk the queftion. He who excelled 
- all others in painting the human heart, who elevated and en- 
larged the mind to the greateft degree; he who was the beft ac~ 

uainted with the fhocks of paflion and the depths of policy, had 
doubtlefs more genius than his harmonious rival, who, with @ 
ftyle more correét and flowing, had lefs of force and concifion,. 
who had not the ‘piercing view, nor the elevation, ‘nor the fire, 
nor the argument, nor the amazing diverfity of charatters, of the 
other. Add to this the moral aim, conftantly marked in Cor. 
neille, and which drove mankind towards the element of eve 
virtue, towards liberty. Racisie, after effeminating his heroes, 
effeminated the fpeétators. | Tafte is the art of elevating low fub- 
jects; and in this Corneille was inferior to Racine. Time, that 
fovereign judge, who equally deftroys both eulogies and cenfures, 
time has declared, and has placed a wide diftance between thems 
the one is a genius of the firft order; the other, fome few paflh 
borrowed from the Greek excepted, is nothing more than a fine 
writer, as was obferved in his own age. In your time, men had 
no longer the fame energy; they required finithed works, and 
great. has ever a certain roughnefs attending it; ftyle was then be- 
come the principal merit, as is confantly the cafe with thofe nations 
that-are enfeebled and corrupted.” : 


“On. 
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On quitting the library, the converfation turns ‘on men of 
letters, the academy of fcience, the king’s cabinet, the ftate 
of the arts, and various fubjeas relative to government. . On 
thefe the author’s obfervations are in general juft and> inge- 
nious. We cannot help being of opinion, however; that id 
what regards the treatment. of the heir to the throne, the re- 
prefentation is whimfical and extravagant, though we readily. 
admit the reétitude of the principles upon which the idea of it 
is founded. In the year two thoufand: five hundred, the ap- 

rent heir to the throne, according to the recital of the au- 
thor, is educated at a diftance from court. At his birth a 
royal mark is imprinted on his fhoulder, by which he is afters 
wards known. His high deftiny is carefully concealed from 
him, and he is placed in the hands of faithful and approved 
tutors, who take a folemn oath that they never will reveal ta 
the prince the relation in which he. ftands to the crown. 
Though we fhould allow this reprefentation to be conformablé’ 
to the fimplicity of the age-which the author deferibes, it i® 
difficult to imagine, that the emotions of parental affe@ion 
could be fo much fuppreffed as implicitly to obferve a regula- 
tion fo repugnant to the diftates of nature. : 

The author has beftowed a chapter on the women of ‘the 
twenty-fifth century, which, as it contains a contraft to the 
manners of the prefent times, we fhall indulge our readers 
with a part of it. | : 

« My affable and polite inttructor continued in the fame free 
manner.~—‘* You fhould know that our women have no other por- 
tion than their virtue and their. charms; they are, therefore, ine 
terefted in improving their moral faculties. By this ftroke of le- 
giflation we have deftroyed the hydra, Coquettry, fo fruitfut of. 
contention, of vices, and ridicule,”—How! no portion? the: wos 
men bring nothing with them? and who will marry them r= 
« Women have no portion, becaufe they are by ‘nature dependent 
on that fex from whom they derive their ftrength and glory; and 
that nothing may with-hold them from that legitimate empire, 
which is conftantly lefs terrible than the yoke they give themfelves 
jn their fatal liberty. Befides the confequence is the fame; a man 
who marries a wife without any fortune, is enabled to difpofe of 
his daughters without emptying his purfe. We never fee a girl 
proud of her fortune, who feems to do her hufband a favour by 
accepting him. Every man is bound to provide for his wife; and 
fhe, depending entirely on her hufband, is the better difpofed to 
fidelity and obedience. ‘Ihe law being univerfal, no one can com- 
plain. The women have no other diftinétion than what is reflected 
on them by their hufbands. Conftantiy fubmiflive to the duties 
that'their fex requires, their honour is to obferve the ftrié& laws 
that refult from them, by which alone they can fecure their hap- 
inefs. : 
ne Every citizen that has not defamed himfelf, though he thould’ 
(be of the loweft clafs, may claim a daughter of the higheft, pro 


Vided the confent, and there be no feduétion nor difpreportion of 
| age. 
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age. Every one refumes the primitive equality of nature in form= 
ing a contract fo pure, fo free, and fo neceflary to our i 
as is that of matrimony. There ends the bounds of pa 

wer, and that of civil authority. QOuc.marriages are , 

fe intereft, which corrupts all things, does not foil their ami+ 
able bands. You cannot eafily imagine how many ‘vices and foir 
bles, fuch as flander, jesent idlenefs, the pride of excelling a 
tival, crimes of every kind, have been banithed by this fimple law, 
Women, inftead of exercifing their vanity, have cultivatéd their 
minds; and in lieu of riches, have furnithed themfelves with gene 
tlenefs, modefty, and patience. Mufic and dancing no longer 
form their principal accomplifhments; they have vouchfafed to 
learn the arts of oeconomy, of pleafing their hufbands, and edu- 
cating their children. That extreme inequality of rank and for 
tune, the moft deftru&tive vice in every political fociety, is here no 
longer feen; the meaneft citizen has no reafon to blufh at his con- 
dition ; he affociates with the higheft, who difdains not his con- 
nection. The law has equalled mankind to the greateft degree in 
its power; inftead of creating thofe injurious diftin@tions, that 
produce nothing but pride on one fide, and hatred onthe other, 
it has been follicitous to deftroy all thofe obftacles that might di- 
vide the children of the fame mother. 

‘* Our wives are, what were thofe of the ancient Gauls, fincere 
and amiable companions, whom we refpeét and confult on all oc- 
cafions. They do not affeé& that miferable jargon fo much in 
vogue among you, and which they called wit. They do not bufy 
themfelves with affigning the rank dye to the feveral forts of ge. 
nius; they are content with good fenfe, a qualification far prefer 
able to thofe artificial flafhes that are-the wretched amufements of 
idlenefs. Love, the fruitful fource of the moft excellent virtues, 
prefides over, and guards the intereft of our.country. The more 
happinefs we enjoy in her bofom, the more dear fhe becomes. 
judge then what 1s our attachment to her. The women, doubt« 
efs, make a part of this felicity. Inflead of thofe empty and-faf- . 
tidious pleafurés, which they purfued from vanity, they now enjoy, 
all our tenderne{s and efteem, and find a felicity more folid and 
more pure in the pofleffion of our hearts, than in thofe tranfiefte . 
pleafures, whofe very purfuit was attended with anxiety. Charged 
with the care of fuperintending the firft years of our children, 
they have no other preceptors; for being more fagacious and vigi- 
jJant than they were in your days, they are more fenfible of the de- 
licious pleafure of being mothers in the full extent of the term.” 

‘ But, I faid, notwithftanding all your improvements, man is, 
ftill man, liable to weaknefs, humour, and difguft. Hf Difcord, 
with her torch, fhould take the place of Hyinep, what do yon 
then? Are divorces permitted ?— Doubtlefs, when they are 
founded on legitimate reafons ; as when both parties, for example, 
follicit a divérce at the fame time; an incompatibility of humours 
is fufficient to diflolye the band. People marry only to be happy. 
It isa contra& of which peace and mutual regard thovld be the . 
end. We are not fo fenfeleis as to force two people to live toge-° 
ther, whofe hearts are eftranged from each other, and thereby to 
renew the punifhment of the cruel Iezentius, who faltened a 
a living body to a loathfome carcale. A divorce. is the only eli- 

ible remedy, as it at leafi renders to focigty two perfors that are 
oft by their conne¢tion with each othsr. But (would yon believe 
it ?) the greater the facility is, the more averie they are. opredit by 
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it, as there is a fort of difhonour in not being able to bear toge- 
ther the troubles of a tranfient life. Our women, virtuous by 

rinciple, are delighted with domeftic pleafures. We are always 
happy when our duty coincides with our defires; nothing is then 

difficult, all thing bear a pleafing afpect.” - Ma 
-© © O how unfortunate Iam to be-fo old! I exclaimed ; I would 
immediately marry one of thefe: amiable women. Ours were fo 
_ haughty and infolent, and, for the moft part, fo faithlefs, fo badly 
educated, that marriage was regarded as an egregious folly. Co- 
quetry, with an immoderate love of pleafure, and an abfolute un- 
concern for every thing but themfelves, compoféd the character of 
a woman of my time. ‘hey derided all fort of fenfibility, and 
had fcarce any humanity but toward their gallants. Every tafte 
but that of luxury.was in a manner a ftranger to their minds, I 
{peak not of modeity, for that was efteemed ridiculous.’ 


The contrafi exhibited in this work, between the periods 
which are the obj-@ of this author’s comparifon, is- happily 
condufted for placing his fatirical obfervations on the prefent 
times in the moft confpicuous point of view. Confidered in 
the different light of a real and fiditious reprefentation, thefe 
Memoirs are reudered equally interefting and agreeable; and 
while the author amufes the fancy by the novelty of the fcenes 
he deferibes, he awakens the judgment to a perception of the 
improprie:y of what he has thought worthy of reprehenfion. 





-— 


Il]. 4 Sentimental Journey through Greece. In a Series of Letters, 
Written from Conftanrinople ; dy M. de Guys of the Academy 
of Marfeilles, to M. Bourlat de Montredon, at Paris. Tran/- 
lated fromthe French. Three Vols. 12mo, 75. 6d. fewed. Cadell, 
[ Concluded], 


Wwe. clofed our account of this entertaining Journey laft 
‘month with the author’s defcription of the Greek fan ; 

a female impl<ment of great antiquity in the Eaft, and which 
appears to correfpond entirely in point of fafhion with what 
was uled in the earlier ages. ‘The next obje@ prefented to us 
‘is the veil which both the facred and profane writings con- 
firm to be alig of the remoteft origin. It continues to be an 
_ effential part of drefs wich the modern Greek women, and 
ferves to diflitguith the condi:ion of the wearer,” M.de Guys 
informs us, that what he finds in ancicnt authors on this fub- 
jc& i+ perfetily applicable to the prefent: mode, which he jl- - 
Juftrates by a variety of examples. The veil is reprefented to 
be frequenily of great length. It covers, as formerly, the 
head aid part of toe ~body, ber not entirely the face, like 
that of the Vurkith women, ‘The firft introduGion of it is 
inpu ed by the Gteeks to the modefty of the fex, to which it 
is ceitaiilyhighly favourable, In treating of this part of fe- 
’ male 
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male drefs, the author has. tranflated a-paffage of Paufanias, 
which we thall-infert for the entertainment of the fair part 
of our readers. eat 

** About thirty furlongs from the city of ta, _Icarius pla 
a ftatur of Modefty, for the purpofe of ye ee the fallowing 
ancident, ’ 

_  Icarius having married his daughter to Ulyffes, folicited his 
fon.in law to fix his houfhojd in Sparta, and remain there with 
his wife, to which Ulyffes would not cunfent. Fruitrated in-his - 
application to the hufband, he wiade the like pegust to his daughe 
ter, conjuring her not to abandon him; but feeing her ready to. 
depart with Ulyfles for Ithaca, he redoubled his efforts to detain 
her, nor could he be prevailed on to defift from following the cha- . 
riot on the way. Ulyffes thocked at the defperate fituation of hig 
father-in-law, and wearied with his importunities, fays to his wife, 
You can beft anfwer this requeft. It is yours to determine whether 
™ will remain-with your father at Sparta, or depart with your 
ufband for Ithaca: you are miftrefs of the decifion. . The beau. 
tiful Penelope finding herfelf in this dilemma, bluthed, and withe 
out making the lealt reply, drew her veil over her face, thereby 
intimating a denial to her father’s requeft, and funk into the armg 
of her hufband.. Icarius, very fenfibly affefted by this behayiour 
and being defirous of tranfmitting it to pofterity by the moft dure 
able monument, confecrated a ftatue to Modefty, on the very fpot 
where Penelope had thrown the veil over her ag that after her 
it might be an univerfal fymbol of delicacy with the fair fex.7 

When a Greek woman prepares to go abroad fhe puts up 
her hair, and raifes her veil. This, as our author obferves, 
an{fwers to. the defcription given by Claudian of Vem s rifing 
trom her toilet. The veil worn by the Greek ladies 1s gene- 
rally of muflin, bordered with gold ; and that of the fervants 
or common people, of a coarfer fort of plain mufljn; but ig 
is always white. 

If the manners and cuftoms of the ancient Greeks appear 
to be in a great meafure preferved entire by the modern inha» 
bitants of that country, we find by the reprefentation of M, 
de Guys, that the national charafter remains likewife uns 
changed. ‘The fame ardour of imagination, the fame vivar 
city of temper, and turbulence of difpofition, fo confpicuous 
in the Greeks of old, are difcernible in thofe of the prefent 
time. The girls, we are told, from their natural fprightlinefs, 
are particularly remarkable for ex»ggerating every thing they 
reprefent; and if the following {pecimen of their oratory is 
faithfully tranflated, as M. de Guys affirms it {is, it would be 
unjuft to deny them the accompiifhment of rhetorical talents, 
A girlruaning into her mother’s apartment, out of breath, 
breaks forth into this rhapfody. Av 

‘¢ Mother, mother look this way, fee whata ftorm. Oh{ hea- 
wen, fuccour us! They fay Zaphiri’s great boat has perithed, { 
thought I faw it, as from our kiofk. Yes that fine boat, with its 
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t fail, I {wear by my eyes, is gone to the bottom; poor para- 
= bed too, with the et babes the was bringing from Calki, dv 
lot, When the gaping fea to devour her, how affedtingly 
would the embrace her children? My dear little ones, we mate 
perifh, it is I, wretched mother, who have rufhed with you into 
rtiin, I who ventured you on fuch a boifterous element, not fore- 
feeing this horrible tempeft. Unhappy woman ! rath iri, who 
neither knows nor fears any danger! It is thou wicked man, art 
the caufe of our misfortune, and defervedly thareft in it.” 

«* What fays my child? what do I hear?—the is coming—Oh 
madam, madam! the paramana—run, run to meet the paramanas 
Look the has efcaped the danger. The briny water ftreaming down 
her cloaths, it gufhes from her mouth. She gave herfelf over for 
loft. How great the ioy I feel at once more embracing her! I am 
diftragted with joy. The prayers I offered to heaven were uttered 
with fuch a fervent and fincere heart, that I have faved her.” 

» € Another coming to the village wherg in the fine weather they 
are affembled. ' 

*¢ What Lucia, afleep, and all the world dancing in the mea- 
dow ? We have mufic too: Stamati plays on thelyre. Zoé leads. 
the jocund band; and all the mothers delighted with the per- 
formance have taken them feats under the great poplar-tree. Come 
then my dear, and do not let the haughty Zoé arrogantly boaft; I 
was queen of the dance; I led the fet; I alone engrofled the ap» 

laufe of the fpeétators ; there I thone with fuperior luitre at the 

ead of all the village. I {wear by your eyes fhe will not only fay 
this, but will 7 it without adding: * tg Lucia was not there.” 
Quickly then, let me help you on with that rofe-coloured robe, 
which becomes you fo well, this clufter of lilies you fhall wear on 
your head. Make hafte my dear, I hearthe lyre. Run, run Lu- 
cia, The moment Zoé fees you, the rofes of her cheeks, and that 
fhow of beauty, which dancing and her own confcioufnefs of fu- 
periority have given her will vanith, at by we arrival {pite and envy 
will feize her, and inftead of colour and beauty, which now light 
up her features, palenefs and deformity will appear.” 


In refpe& to the language of the Greeks, the author in- 
forms us, that notwithftanding it has fuffered great corruption 
from the ignorance of the people, and the ufe of Turkith ex- 
prefions, yet it preferves all the depth, richnefs, and har- 
‘mony of the ancient Greek tongue; with this difference, that 
fhe verbs of the .moderns are more eafily conjugated, being 
curtailed of the aorifts; and that the ufe of the dual num- 
ber is alfo difcontinued. The language of love appears to be 
particularly emphatic among thefe people, and abounds with 
the warmeft expreffions of paffiion, which they lavith profufely 
on their miftrefles. Significant however as is their language, ' 
it is held inadequate for difplaying the vehemence of their 
amorous fire, and the moft extravagant ations are made ufe 
of to demonftrate their paffion for the fair, 

‘ A lover, fays the author, will pafs whole nights. under the 
window of his miftrefs, ftring his lyre to founds the moft foft and 
melting, and accompany them with words the moft tender and 


perfuafive, at intervals the furious agitations of his mind will lead 
: him 
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him to the moft defperate acts; perhaps to infli&t | pus 
wounds upon himifelf, in the anna cer parts of the an. 
order afterwards to exhibit the {cars to his miftrefs; as fo 
glorious marks of his paffion for her. By thefe marks vos wa 
trace thofe lovers who formerly undertook the. dangerous journey 
to Leucate, to end their forrows in a watry grave. You will ré- 

nife that race of men, whofe manners prefent a much jufter | 
refemblance of nature than our own (the more a people 
civilifed the further they recede from it) that race of men whofe 
actions during their days of glory have furnifhed artifts, with more 
beautiful fubjeéts for the pencil and the pen, than all the world 
befide, in all ages of time.” ¢ 
_ A Greek gentleman, as M. de Guys informs us, is thé 
moft haughty and conceited being in the univerfe. Thofé 
who by birth or fortune hold the firft rank in that country are 
called kings, and the women who excel in beauty have the 
denomination of queens. } 

The girdle, fo famous in the ancient poets, ftill continues 
a part of the drefs of the modern Greek ladies. It is gene- 
rally embroidered, and frequently faftened by a buckle with 
diamonds or emeralds, refembling that of Venus as deferibed 
by Homer. | 

The Greeks have an enthufiaftic paffion for black eyes, 
which they prefer to all others; and the women ftill continue 
the-cuftom. of painting the eye-brows, and the hairs of the 
eye-lids of a black colour, which they accomplifth by means 
of a preparation of antimony and gall nut. ‘ 

Almoft the only circumftance in which the drefs of the 
dern: Greek ladies differs from that Of the ancient is, that 
they no longer follow the cuftom of wearing aigrettes in their 
hair, becaufe their caps are made to cover the head. 

In treating of their convivial entertainments M. de Gays 
acquaints us, that he finds in the modern Greeks not only the 
ancient excefs and fimplicity of behaviour, but alfo the feftal 
crowns, fo frequently mentioned by the poets. The lyre and 
. guitar are ftill their’chief muficdfinftruments. 

At the marriages of the modern Greeks an epithalamium is 
~ ftill performed, and the celebrated torch of Hymen‘continues 
to blaze in the proceflion to the nuptial bed, near which it is 
afterwards placed, till the whole of it is confumed. If it 
fhould accidentally be extinguifhed, the moft unfortunate pri 

fages would be drawn ; on which account, we are told, it is 
watched with as much vigilance as the facred fire formerly by 
the veftals, Various other ceremonies attending the mar- 
riages of the ancient Greeks are ftill pra@tifed in that country. 
One cuftom, however, is peculiar to the moderns, which-is, 
that by their religion they are enjoined continence the firf 
 pight of masriage. This injun@ion was formerly: eftablifted . 
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ih fome other countries of Europe, and was firft introduced 
‘at the fourth council of Carthage, in the-year 398. As the 
priefts had the power of difpenfation, this caftom was proba- 
bly a fource of great emojumént to that order. 

The laws of hofpitality for which the ancient. Greeks are 
fo much famed, are-religioufly obferved by the moderns. The 
arrival of a flranger, fays our author, puts the whole houfe in. 
gala; and the beft apartments are allotted for his ufe. 

The fame refemblance which is.apparent between the nup- 
tial ceremonies of the ancient and modern Greeks, fubfifts in 
thofe of the funeral, and-is confpicuous in the cuftom of las 
menting the deceafed with all the demonftrations of forrow, | 
of wathing the dead body, drefling it with flowers, and of thé 
funeral feaft. , . 

The charge formerly brought againft the Greeks, of being 
nddiéted to lying, Grecia mendax, feems ftill to be applicable 
to thofe of the prefent time ; and the cuftom continues equally 
familiar of confirming their affertions with an oath, which ig 
alfo the fame that was ufed by the ancients. 


* Nothing now, fays our author, is more common in Greece 
than to hear fathers and mothers {wear by the lives of their chil- 
dren, and their own heads. This laft is the miideft oath Virgil 
could find for his pious ZEneas. 

« The Greeks ailo fwore by the head of any other perfon. They 
ftilt continue the fame practice. 

_ £ Neverthelefs the common form of the ancient oath i¢ not neg- 
JeGed ; they ftill {wear by their God, their foul, and by the head 
of him whom they are about to perfuade into a belief of their ve- 
racity. Indeed no promife or intercourfe of confidence pafles with- 
out an oath, lefs or more forcible according to the circumftances 
of the tranfattion bey require the fame from others, as if their 
own deferved any credit, * 

 * Inthe twenty third book of the Iliad, Menelaus fays to Antilo- 
chus “ Put your hand upon your horles, and fwear by Neptune 
that you have not ufed fraud to circumvent me.” 


M. de Guys relates a very extraordinary jnftitution among 
the Mitylenians, of which he was informed by an ingenious 
uavellery which for its fingularjty we fhall Jay before our 
seaders. ee >. ’ aie 


** Now, fays he, we are upon the topic of that inftitution fo fa- 
_wourab!e.to the Mitylenian women; let me inform you of a cufe 
tom, fubfifting at this day, in the fame ifland. About three days 
journey from the capital, is a fma]l town, where every ftranger, 
‘when be arrives, is compelled to marry one of the women, even 
though his ftay-fhould be for one night only,. They generally pre- 
_ Sent @ maiden to him, whom.he muft take for his wi ¢; but if he 
fhould prove to he a man of any property o¢ importance, he hag 
the choice of fevéral to feleét one. * ‘Travelers of an inferior ran 
~havé ‘no choice, bat muit abfolutely put mp with the lady A 
jo them, who, in that cafe, is generally the oldeft and plained toe 
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the province. A prieft then appears, who performs the marriage 
ceremonies with great folemnity; a nuptial feaftis prepared ; and 
the new-married couple pafs the night together.:> The bufband may 
depart, if he pleafes, the next morning. If he hasany money, or 
valitible effects, and choofes to make his ephemeral wife any pre-. 
fent, it is received, and indeed expected; but if he doés not, ‘he 
may proceed on his journey without moleftation, The lady thinks — 
herfelf fufficiently obliged to him for having’ delivered her from’ 
the reproach of virginity, which it is ignominious to retain, or 
give to one of the provinge. It is neceflary for the prefervation of 
the lady’s honour, that her firft marriage thould be with a ftranger. 
It is of no confequence whether he remains with her, or ever ree 
turns. At the expiration of a year, the may contraét-a new mar- 
riage with any man that prefents himielf; and thould the former 
hufband appear, he would have no legal claim whatever upon her, 
The fact is, that a‘ lady cannot marry to advantage until the has’ 
lain witha ftranger. This cuftom is faid to be of the molt ancient 
date. The only alteration the teacters of the Chriftian religion 
have been able to effect among thefe people, in-the above particu- 
lar, is, that the cohabitation thall be preceeded ‘by a marriage ac- 
cording to the forms of the church aow eftablifhed there By this 
compromife, the prieft, the bride, and all parties quiet the fcruples 
of their confcience.”~ | bis 

*« This cuftom, no lefs curious than well attefted, deferves a 
diftinguithédplace in your memoirs. I recommend it to you not 
to return to France, until you have been an eye witnefs yourfelf of 
the truth of this tranfaétion.” : 


In defcribing the ftate of Greece it is not to be imagined, 
that a traveller of fo much tafte as M. de Guys would overlook 
the prefent fituation of the arts jn a country once fo ‘famous 
for their cultivation. He has accordingly treated: this’ fubjec& 
with learning and fenfibility ; and it appears from what he re- 
lates, that though in this refpeét the refemblance between the 
ancient’ and modern Greeks bears no proportion to. their fimi- 
larity in other points of view, yet that the latter are by no 
means deftitute of a tafte for the arts which fo greatly diflin- 
guifhed-their anceftors. 


‘ The arts, fays he, fince their firft decay in Greece, have from 
time to time made attempts towards a re eftablifhment,; but their 
efforts might be compared to thofe of the feeble light ofa flam- 
beau, endeavouring to fpread itfelf, while arrowed by the ho- 
mid vapors of.a thick fog. In the tenth century the emperor Con- 
ftantine Porphyrogenetus being dethroned by the ufurper,- Roma- 
nus Lecaperus, and abandoned by his fubjeéts, thad recourfe to 
painting tcra fubfiftence. 

‘ The modern Greeks notwithftanding, have doge as much to- 
wards detaining the arts as could be ecpetied froma le in their 
circumflances. . While the men are applying themfelves to com- 
merce, navigation, agriculture, and manufactures, (im which iaft 
article they bave fucceeded fo well as to imitate very exaétly thofe 
made at Lyons, and bythe Turks,) the women defign, embroider, 
and ihade all forts of flowers, fruit and leaves, in a manner truly 
worthy of admisation. aut.) 
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* The moft. ingenious among them, dare not. take the pencil t@ 
draw figures, neither muf the painter publicly make ufe of that 


* It was however in this manner that the fon of Soliman Capi- . 
tan, fince an admiral in the Turkith fervice, amufed himfelf during 
his cruizes in the Archipelago, with painting the moft_ beautiful 
women of thof¢ iflands. I am not ignorant that all men are born 
with an inclination to copy what they fee, though it is referved for 
a very. few happy geniufles to fucceed in the arts of imitation ; 
accordingly the ages in which they lived have been rendered il- 
Tulirious by their productions. To return to our modern Greeks, 
who as I mentioned before, ftill delight in feafts, paftimes, pybiic 

acles, and luxury, The government impofes fom¢ Jaws which 
prevent their carrying thofe particulars to the excefs they are in- 
clined to. Allexterior pomp and fplendor is forbid to the Grecks, 
but they indemnify them(elves for the deficiencies-without doors by 
the magnificence that reigns within. In the houfes of the richel 
men you will find all the tafte, difpofition and oe of the 
ancient inhabitants of Athens; whofe buildings likewife had no- 
thing to boat of as to their emternal appearance, but within were 
fumptuoufly provided with every article which could contribute 
to luxury and voluptuoufnefs. The moderns, like their progeni- 
tors, never hang their rooms, but the wails are painted with vafes 
and flowers after the beit manner, Figures are never yfed on thofe 
eccafions. ; 

‘ The ceilings are carved and gilt in a very fuperb tafte, and 

furrounded with plaiftered cornices of exquifite workmanhbip. 
* € The Grecks when they think they have the favour of govern: 
ment, and can fafely trefpafs againit the laws, generally begin in 
the particular of building. In that cafe they know no bounds, 
but indulge their paflion for a fumptuous palace in the higheft me- 
thod of gratification. The misfortunes often brought upon their 
nation by a difplay of this kind, is not a fufficient caution to them 
to avoid it. The unfortunate Greek Stavraky, who built on the 
banks of the Euxine, a few miles from Conftantinople, the moft 
beautiful palace that had ever been feen in that country, is a me- 
Jancholy inftance of the difmal confequences attending a blazon of 
riches under the Turkifh government. This Greek, though for- 
merly the Grand Seignor’s chief favourite, became at laft his prey; 
in order to feize on his wealth, the Sultan facrificed the hfe of 
one he had long carefied as his friend ; and thewed the barbariim of 
his mind, by capfing the palace to be rafed to the ground, © . 

* Yet this fatal example could not deter another vain Greek 
from erecting a more magnificent houfe on the very {pot where 
Stavraky’s palace ftood.” Rb) Sag SS OPT oak gens aeee 

In this Sentimental Journey, the manners and cuftoms of 
the ancient and modern Greeks are both prefented to our view. 
As a minute and authentic narrative of the latter, this work 
cannot fail of affording much rational entertainment ; and 
every claffical reader muft be highly pleafed with the parallel 
which the author has drawn between the prefent ftate, and 
that of the illuftrious remote ages of thofe people. The man- 
ners of the ancient Greeks are more agreeably elucidated in 
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the letters of M. de Guys, than inal thé laborious refes 

of thofe who have written on that fubjeét; and there’ is. this. 
additional circumftance in favour of his reprefentation, that i it 
is entirely copied from life. 
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- The Hiftory and Profiat 5 State of Difwveries relating to Vifion, 
pe and Colours. By Jofeph Prieftley; LL.D, ¥,R.S. 
| 2 Vols, Ato. 11,113.64: Boards. —Jobnfon. 


] the courfe of this ingenious treatife on optics, the learned 
author has traced through fucceffive periods, from the ear- © 
lieft times, the various difcoveries and improvements relatin 
to that important fcience ; the nature of vifion, light, &c. 
are here explained in a clear and comprehenfive manner, -ren- 
dered eafy to be underftood by thofe, who are but little ac- 
quainted with mathematical inveftigation; and at the fame 
time fufficiently confiftent with the theory, to fatisfy even the 
moft fcrupulous. For thefe reafons, we think, Dr. Prieft 
need not be under any fort of doubt with regard to the recep- 
tion his work will meet with ; the merit of fuch a perform- 
ance muft, in our -opinion, undoubtedly recommend it to the 
favour of thofe’ who are lovers, of this kind of knowledge ; 
and as the two volumes now publithed feem only intended as 
a prodromus to a future ‘extenfive treatife on natural philofo- 
phy, we fincerely with they may meet with that fuccefs, which 
they fo highly deferve, and upon which it is natural to fup- 
pofe the continpation thereof muft entirely depend: for to 
execute a work of this kind, a perfon muft, as the doétor ob- 
ferves, have acquired fach a {kill in (eleAing, abridging, and 
arranging the materials. that come before him, and fuch a 
readinefs in compofition, as, like other arts and habits, can 
pnly be acquired by much praétiice. *‘ The pleafure T have in 
this pndertaking, continues the doétor, is not fo great, but 
that it will depend upon the reception my labobrs meet with, 
whether I continue them or not, If thofe perfons, for whofe 
opinion I have an efteem, favour me with the approbation, 
and the fale of the work indemnify me for the very great ex- 
pences I haye been at on account of it, T thall perfevere with 
pleafure. If the reception be unfavourable in thefe refpeés, 
J fhall certainly defift, and be thankful that I can betake my- 
felf to other ftudies not lefs agreeable tome. A§ to the opinion 
of thofe for whom I have no efteem, on account of the un- ' 
worthy motives by which their jodements are influenced, they 
will not weigh with me at all: a man muft have had little- 
experience of life, and have scented very little ftrength ‘of. 
mind, indeed, to be diverted from an undactaktige which he 
be- 
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believes to be ufeful and important to mankind, on account. 
of trifling, unjuft, or unreafonable cenfure. It cannot be ex- 
pefted, however, but that a work of this extenfive kind, tho’ 
it were undertaken by ever fo many perfons, even the ableft, 
and, in all refpeéts, the moft proper for the purpofe, fhould 
, be free from imperfe€tions and errors ; and the uniformity, © 
and other advantages, whith) muft refult from its being exe- 
cuted by a fingle perfon, will, it is hoped, be a fufficient plea 
for the greater indulgence which. he: will neceffarily ftand,in 
need of, 

* Some will probably think, that it His have been more 
advifeable for a perfon who meant to do the whole of this work, 
to have undertaken to do no more than one branch of the 
fcience, at one time, and not. to have done any thing with 
refpeét to another, till that had been finifhed. But, befides 
that. the expence of executing any one part completely is not 
much lefs than the whole will require, two capita] advantages 
attend the undertaking of the whole at once. For by this 
means there is no occafion for any philofophical treatife to go 
through the writér’s hands more than once, in order to com- 
mon-place all the materials. it contains.; and then, having his 
whole fubjeét in view, nothing that is to his purpofe'can well 
éfcape his notice ; whereas upon the other plan, he would be 
under the neceflity of examining a great number of volames 
many times over ; and, never having more than one-fingle ob- 
jet in view, articles lodged in unfufpeé&ed places would en- 
tirely.efcape him. Indeed, let a man fe all the precautions 
he can poflibly think of, he muft expe& to overlook fome 
things, even though he had accefs to all the books that he 
wanted, unlefs he fhould aétually compofe the whole before 
any one part. went to the.prefs, which is much too hazardous 
for any perfon to think of. The ‘reafon of this is, that the 
titles of books and papers. are no fufficient indication of their 
contents on accdunt of their often being either very mifcella- 
neous, or ill arranged: and if a perfon aétually reed every page 
of an author, he may a!moft as well write a full account of it 
for the ufe of his work.’ 

Such are the reafons which this able writer has advanced in 
fupport of the plan which he has adopted, and upon which 
the intended fyftem of philofophy by this author will proba- 
bly be conduGed. 

But to return to the prefent work before us, wherein the 
learned writer, after having given a fuccinét hiltorical account 
of the invention of telefcopes, microfcopes, and other optical 
inftruments, next proceeds. to confider the nature and proper- 
ties of light, which moves with fuch amazing velocity as almoft 
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éxceeds human credibility, and was therefore, till about the 
shiddle of the lait century, generally looked upon as inftanta- 
rfeous, for it was the opinion of: the ancients, rhat if light was 
progreffive in its motion, it could not but be perceived in its 
paflage from the eaft to the weft, that isthe progrefs of day- 
light along the furface of the earth, would have ‘been been vifible 
to the eye. ° 

* At length this great difcovery of the ‘velocity of light 
was made, in confequence of fome obfervations of the eclipfes 
of Jopiter’s fatellites, taken’ at the obfervatory belonging to 
the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, from 1670 to 1675, 
but all the conclufion that was at firft drawn from them, was, 
that thofe fatellites were fubje& to a fpecies of irregularity. in 


their revolutions, which had not been noted before. The 


principal fa& was, that the firft fatellite fometimes emer; 
exadily at the time calculated by the tables, and fomnetimes 
fot, infomuch, that the greateft variation was about ‘14 mi- 
hutes. The particular obférvation that ftruck thefe philpfo. 
phers the moft, was, the emerfion of this fatellite obferved at 
Paris, November 9, 1676, 10 minutes later than it had beea 
obferved in the month of Auguft, when the earth was much 
. nearer to Jupiter. 

* Meff. Caffini and Roemer, examining this circumftance with 
‘attention, both concluded that it depended upon the diftance 
of. Jupiter with refpe&t to the earth, and that in order to, ac- 
‘account for it, they muft fuppofe that the’ light was about 14 
minutes in croffing the earth’s orbit. Caffini, who publithed 
‘his firft thoughts on this fubje& in Auguft 1675, prefently 
‘abandoned this hypothelis, but Roemer ftrenuoufly maintained 
“Gt. M. Matatdi afterwards, in a Memoir prefented to the aca- 
demy in 1707, endeavoured to fhew, that though the hypo- 
thefis of the fucceflive propagation of light would account for 
“the appearances of ‘the firft fatellite of - Jupiter, it did not 


‘agree with that of others, of with the eclipfes.of thofe of Sa- 


turn. But this oppofition was ineffeGtual: M. Roemer hzs 
already brought the greateft part of alfronomers to his opinion, 
“and later, and more accurate obfervations have fhewed ‘it to 

be perfeSly agreeable to all celeftial appearances.’ 
* To give an idea of the natureof this proof of the faccef- 
five propagation of light, let us fuppofe the earth, Jupiter, 
and the fun to be in the fame right line joining their centers. 
Now when the earth is between the fun and Jupiter, an eclipfe 
of one of the’ fatellites attending that planet is generally ob- 
‘ferved to happen about fourteen minutes fooner than when the 
~-earth' is in the oppofite part of its orbit: this difference be- 
gween the calculated and obferved time, plainly fhews, that 
the 
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the tranfmifion of light cannot be inftantaceous, but mutt 
take up about feven minutes .in its paflage from the fun to us, 
a velocity exceeding any thing we know in nature, for accord- 
ing to the beft account we have yet of the fun’s mean paral- 
lax from the late tranfit, it is 8’, 86”, and therefore his dif- 
tance nearly g2,000;000 miles, confequently the velocity of 
light. is about two hundred and eighteen thoufand miles per 
fecond. 

* Admitting the materiality of light, it muft, however, be 
acknowledged, that the particles of which it confifts are’ex- 
tremely minute, and notwithftanding its amazing velocity, 
that its momentum is very fmall.’ 

We are obliged to an ingenious gentleman, one Mr. Melville, 
mentioned by Dr. Prieftly in this work, for fome ingenious il- 
Juftrations concerning the extreme Subsilty of Light, or the 
fmallnefs of the particles of which it confifts, of which few 
perfons, the doétor obferves, even of thofe who admit the hy- 
pothefis, have any tolerable idea. 

Mr. Melville obferves, ‘ that there is, probably, no phyfi- 
cal point in the vifible horizon, that does not fend rays to 
every other point, unlefs where opaque bodies interpofe. Light, 
in its paflage from one fyftem to another, often paffes through 
torrents of light, iffuing from other funs and fyftems, with- 
out ever interfering, or being diverted from its courfe, either 
by it, or by the particles of that elaftic medium, which fome 
phenomena givé us reafon to fuppofe to be diffufed through 
all the mundane fpace. ‘To.account for this fa&t, and others 
fimilar to it, he concludes, that the particles of which light 
confifts, muft be incomparably rare, even when they are the 
moft denfe; that is, that the femidiameters of two of the 
neareft particles, in the fame, or in different beams, foon af- 
ter their emiffion, are incomparably lefs than their diftance 
from one another. Had M. Culer, he fays, confidered_ this 
extreme rarity, as well as tenuity of light, (which muft be ace, 
knowledged by all who fuppofe that its particles are atually 
projefted from its lucid body) he would not have alledged 
that this opinion is inconfiftent with the freedom. and perpe- 
tuity of the celeftial motions.’— 

‘ The late ingenious Mr. Canton, by means of a very ealy 
computation, advanced a good deal towards anfwering the ob- 
jection that -has often been made to_the Newtonian doétrine 
of light, from the fuppofition that, if it confifted of real par- 
ny of matter, they muft frequently infringe upon one -an- 
other, and upon other particles, when every part of {pace 
muft contain thoufands of them. This difficulty Mr. Canton 
obferved nearly vanifhes, if a finall portion of time be allowed 
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between the emiffion of every particle and the next. that fol<_ 
lows in the’ fame diteétion. Suppofe, for inftance, that one 
lucid point of the fun’s farface emits one hundred ‘and od 
particles in one fecond, which are more than fufficient to g 
continual light to the eye, without the leaft appearance: ine 
termiffion ; yet ftill the particles of which it confifts, will; on 
account of their great velocity, be more than a thoufand miles 
behind one another, and thereby leave room — for ‘others 
to pafs in all dire&tions.’ 

The materiality of the rays of light have been much donbt- | 
ed by philofophers, and, indeed, with great reafon, for all the 
experiments hitherto made have proved ineffedual for. difeo~ 
vering any momentum fufficient to give motion to light bodies; 
notwithftanding the almoft inconceivable velocity with which 
the particles of the folar rays are tranfmitted towards'the earth, 
M. Homberg, it is true, imagined that he could not only dif- 
perfe pieces of amianthus, and other light febftances, by the 
impulfe of thofe rays, but alfo that, by throwing. thea upon 
the end of a kind of lever, conneéted. with the fpring of a 
watch, he could make it move fenfibly quicker, juft as it did 
when it was preffed with the end of a ftick. ‘Thefe experie 
ments, the French hiflorian fays, agree very well with others 
which form the weight of the particles of light. ‘This he ade 
vances not ironically but very gravely, and even M, Mufchen- 
broek «mentions thefe experiments of M. Homberg, without 
intimating any fufpicion of their inaccuracy. 

The moft fuccefsful experiment for fhewing the materiality 
of light was. fome years fince made by Mr. Mickell, which is 
thus defcribed by our author. ‘ The inftrument made af 
‘ of for this purpofe confiited of a very thin plate of copper, a 
little more than an inch fquare, which was faftened to 
end of a flender harpficord wire, about ten inches long. To 
the middle of this wire was fixed an agate cap, fuch as is 
commonly ufed for fmall raariners compaffes, after the man- 
ner of which it was intended to turn, and at the other end of 
the wire, was a middling fized fhot corn, as a_counterpoize — 
to the copper-plate. This inftrument had alfo fixed to it in 
the middle, at right angles to the length of the wire, and in 
an horizontal dire&tion, a fmall bit of a very flender fewing 
needle, about one third, or perhaps half an inch long, ‘which 
was made magnetical. In this ftate the whole inftrament 
might weigh about ten grains. It was placed upon a very 
fharp pointed’ needle, on which the agate cap tarned ex« 
tremely freely ; and, to prevent its being difturbed by’ang 
motion of the air, it was included in a box, the lid and front 
of which were of glafs. This box-was about twelve inches 
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Jong, fix or feven inches deep, and about as much in widths 
the needle fianding upright in the middle. 

* At the time of making the experiment, the box was placed 
in fuch a manner, that a line drawn from the fun paffed at 
vight angles to the length of it; and the inftrument was 
brought to range in the fame dire&tion with the box, by means 
pf the magnetical bit of a needle above-mentioned, and a 
magnet properly placed on the outfide, which could retain it, 
though with extremely ‘little force, in any fitaation. The 
gays of the fun were now thrown upon the copper-vlate 
above mentioned, from a concave mirror of about two feet 
diameter, which, pafling through the front glafs of the box, 
were collected into the focus of the mirror upon the copper- 
plate. In confequence of this, the copper plate began to 
move, with a flow motion, of about an inch in a fecond of 
time till it had moved through a fpace of about two inches 
and a half, when it ftruck againft the back of the box, 
The mirror being removed, the inftrument returned to its 
former fitvation, by means’ of the little needle and magnet ; 
and the rays of the fun being then again thrown upon it, it 
again began to move, and firuck againft the back of the box 
' gs before; and this was a ems three or four times, with the 
fame fuccefs, 

¢ The inftrument was then placed the contrary way in the 
box to that which it had been placed before, fo that the end, — 
to which the ‘copper-plate was affixed, and which had lain in 
the former experiment towards the right hand, now lay to- 
wards the left, and the rays of the fun.being again thrown 
upon it, it began to move with a flow motion, and ftruck 
againft the back of the box as before; and this was repeated 
once or twice with the fame fuccefs. But by this time the 
copper-plate began to be fo much altered in its form, by the 
extreme heat which -it underwent in each experiment, and 
which brought it very nea:ly into a ftate of fufion, fo that ig 
became very much bent, and the more fo, as it had been, 
unwarily, fupported by the middle, half of it lying above and 
half below the wire to which it was faftened. By this means 
it now vatied fo much from the vertical pofition, that it be- 
gan to act in the fame manner as the fail of a windmill, be- 
ing impelled by the ftream of heated air, which moved up- 
wards with a force {ufficient to drive it in oppofition to the 
impulfe of the rays of light. Not having a mirror at his 
own houfe, he did not profecute the experiment any farther, | 
as it well deferves to be. ‘There feems to be no doubt, how- 
ever, but’ that the motion:above-mentioned is to be afcribed 
to the impulfe of the rays of light. The feveral weights, 
mMeae 
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meafures, &c.. Mr. Michell. gave me, only from his ,memory, 
but he thought they could not differ much from the truth,’,., 
- That the particles of light:are extremely {mall is.in fome 
meafure. confirmed by clofing the window fhutters in:a room ' 
which immediately thereupon becomes totally dark, notwith, 
ftanding the infinitesnumber of particles which muft have cers 
tainly been in the room: at the time of thutting up,the, win+ 
dows, yet are they quite infufhcient to afford any, light.of 
themfelves when the fucceflion from. without is intercepted, by. 
the fhutters, to,which we may add thatan eye obverted to 
the fun receives fo very little pain from the momenta of the 
folar rays, that their component’ particles moving. with a ves 
locity of near two hundred thoufand miles in.a fecond, fcarce 
acquire a momentum of a fingle grain moving with a velocity 
of three hundred yards per fecond, and if we only admit. this 
to be no more than one hundred times the force of the former; ~ 
it will follow that the quantity of matter contained ina par- 
ticle of light cannot amount to one hundred thoufand millionth 
part of a grain. ‘This fuppofition, it is probable, gives a mags 
nitude to the flowing particles, much greater than that which’ 
refults from the experiment above related, for ‘ if (fays our in- 
genious author) we impute the motion produced in the above 
experiment to the impulfe of the rays of light, and fuppofe 
that the inftrument. weighed ten grains, and acquired a velo- 
city of one inch in a fecond, we fhall find that the quantity 
of matter contained in the rays falling upon the inftrument in 
that time, amounted to no more than one twelve hundred 
millionth part of a grain, the velocity of light exceeding the 
velocity of one inch in a fecond, in the proportion of about 
twelve thoufand millions to one, for it is nearly after the rate 
of two hundred thoufand miles in a fecond, as has been al- 
ready obferved. Now the light in the above experiment was 
colleéted from a furface of about three fquare feet, which re- 
fle€ting only about half what falls upon it, the quantity of . 
matter contained in the rays of the fun, incident upon a 
fquare foot and a half of furface, in one fecond. of . time, 
ought to be no more than the twelve hundred millionth part 
of a grain, or upon one fquare foot only, .the eighteen hun-, 
dred millionth part of a grain. But the denfity of the rays | 
of light at the furface of the fun is greater than at the earth 
in the proportion of forty-five thoufand to one; there ought 
therefore, to iffue from one fquare foot of the fun’s furface in 
one fecond of time, in order to fupply the wafte by light; ent 
forty thoufandth part of a grain of matter, that is.a-little 
‘more than two grains in a day, or, about four,millions {eves 
hhuadred and fifty two thoufand grains, which is about fix 
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hundred and feventy pounds avoirdapoife, in fix thoufind 
years, a quantity which would have fhortened the fun’s femi- 
diameter no more than about ten feet if it was formed of mat. 
ter of the denfity of water only.’ é‘ 

Dr. Prieftiey next proceeds to fome obfervations concernin 
the velocity of light, which was firft difcovered to be progref- 
five by M. Roemer. We have in this feQton a confirmation of 
Roemer’s hypothefis, deduced from the obfervations of thofé 
great aftronomers Dr. Bradley and Mr. Molyneux; thefe gen- 
tlemen clearly proved, agreeable to what Roemer had ad- 
vanced, that light was propagated in time, for if we could 
fuppofe it was propagated in an inftant, then there would bé 
no difference between the real and vifible place of an objeé, 
although the eye were in motion: and that if the earth res 
volve round the fun annually, and the velocity of ligtit be to 
the velocity of the earth’s motion in its , as one thou- 
fand to one, that a ftar really placed in the Very pole of the 
ecliptic would, to an eye carried along with the earth, feent 
to change its place continually; and negle@ing the fmall dif- 
ference on the account of the earth’s diurnal revolution on 
its axis, would feem e deferibe a circle round that pole every 
way diftant from it 32’, fo that its longitude would be varied 

through all the points of the ecliptic every year, but its lati- 


tade would always remain the fame. Its right afcenfion 


would alfo change, and its declination according to the dif- 
ferent fituation of the fun with refpe& to the equindétiat 





points, and its apparent diftance from the north pole of the | 


equator, would be 7 lefS at the autumnal than at the vernat 
equinox, The late excellent Mr, Thomas Simpfon, about the 
year 1740, publifhed, in his Effays, a curious theory of this 
important difcovery ; he there fhews that if the velocity of the 
earth im its orbit bears any fenfible proportion to the velocity 
of light, every ftar in the heavens mutt appear diftant from its 
true place,: and that by fo much the more as the ratio of thofe 
¥elocities approaches nearer to that of equality. To the demon- 
ftration of this’ and fome other articles relating to the faid 
theory, are added_fome pradical rules for finding the alterations 
of the fixt ftars, in longitude, latitude, declination, and right 
afcenfion ; thefe rules were drawn up and communicated to 
the outage by the late learned Dr. John Bevis, F.R.S. 

We fhall conclude this article with fome ufeful obfervations 
extragted from the third chapter, p. 652, of this work, relating 
to that defeét in the eyes called fquinting, a vicious habit, which. 
_ Dr, Jurin obferves, may eafily be contraéted by a child, if he is 

often laid inta his cradle, in fuch a pofition as to be able to fee 
either light, or ee other remarkable objec, with one eye only ; 
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and when by this means he is brought to fquint, and the ha- 
bit. is confirmed, he apprehended it would be in vain to attempt 
te cure him by his wearing tubes, or fhells with fmall holes 
in- them, to look through, which it feems had been praétifed : 
before. 

The true method of cure is the following. * When the. 
child is arrived at fach an age as to be capable of obferving 
dire@tions, place him, fays he, direétly: before you, and let 
him clofe the undiftorted eye, and look at you with the other, | 
When you find the axis of this eye fixed dire&ly upon you, 
bid him endeavour to keep it in that fituation, and open his 
other eye. You will now fee the diftorred eye turn away from 
you towards his nofe, and the axis of the other eye will be 
pointed towards you. But with patience and repeated trials, 
he will, by degrees, be able to keep his diftorted eye fixed 
upon you, at leaft for fome little time after the other is open- 
ed; and when you have brought him to keep the axis of both 
eyes fixed upon you, as you itand directly before. him,. it will 
be time to change his pofture, and to fet him firft a little to. 
one fide of you, and then to the other, and fo to praétice the 
fame thing. And when, in all thefe fituations, he can pera 
feétly and.readily turn the axes of both eyes towards you, 
the cure is effected. An adult perfon, the doétor fays, may 
praétife all this by a glafs, without a direftor, though not. 
fo eafily as with one; but the older he is, the more patience 
will be neceffary. : 

Dr. Jurio once attempted a cure after this manner, upon a 
young perfon about nine years of age, with promifing hopes 
of fuccefs, but was imterrupted by his falling ill of the fmall- 
pox, of which he died. 

The bufinefs of {quinting was far more accurately confidered 
by M. Buffon, who, from a great number of obfervations, 
found that the true and original caufe of it is an inequality 
in the goodnefs, or in the limits of diftin& vifion in the two 
ages. When one of the eyes, he fays, is much weaker than 
the other, we do not dire& it towards the object, but make - 
ufe of the ftronger eye only; for the fame reafon that we 
commonly make ufe of the right arm in preference to the left. 
When the eyes are equally good, we fee more diftin&ly with 
both eyes than with one, by about a thirteenth part; but when 
the eyes are unequal in goodnefs, objeéts appear lefs diftin® 
with both eyes than with one. If, for inftance, the diftance 
at which a petfon can read a fmall print be from 8 to 20 inches 
with the ftrongér eye, and only from 8 to ts with the weaker, 
diftin& *vifion will be limited to 7 inches, viz. from 8 to 45. 
for both eyes¢ and as the image in the. good eyé will be 
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ftronger than that in the weak one, the impreffion upon theme 
both will not be fo diftin&, as if the good eye only had been 
ufed. It is no wonder, therefore, that fuch perfons chufe to 
make ufe of one eye only, and turn the other afide.’ 

In the courfe of this very valuable performance, Dr. Prieft- 
ley has treated his fubje& with the greateft precifion, and 
throughout the whole we meet with a variety of curious and 
inftructing articles relating to the general nature and properties 
of vifion, explained in an eafy and fatisfa€tory manner, 





V. An Intredelion | to the Study of the Prophecies concerning the 
Chriftian Church; and, in particular, concerning the C burch of 
Papal Rome: “in Twelve Sermons, preached in Lincoln’s-Ine 
Chapel, at the Ledure of the right rev, William Warburton, 
Lord Bifbop of Gloucefter. By Richard Hurd, D. D. Preacher to 
the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s-Inn. 8v0- 55, d0ards. Cadell. 
Concluded. ] 


‘TH learned author of thefe difcourfes having, a9 we have 

feen in a former article, given his readers a\ general idea 
of prophecy ; having enforced the argument refulting from it 
in favour of our religion, and confidered the prophecies rela- 
tive to the perfon, charaéter, and office of the Mefliah, pro- 
ceeds to, the examination of thofe predictions, which foretel 
the fate and fortune of Chriftianity. In purfuance of this-de- 
fign, he confiders, in the fixth difcourfe, the prophecies con- 
cerning the deftruction of Jerufalem, the difperfion of the 
Jews, and the converfion of the Gentiles. 

The deftruétion of the Jewith city and temple is an event of 
the utmoft moment in the view of revealed religion. It ac- 
complifhed a great number of prophecies, and in a very re- 
markable manner vindicated the honour of Chrift. he au- 
thor, in dif. urfing of the prophecies relative to this event, 
very clearly demonftrates, that there are feveral things exe 
prefied in them fo ftrange to all apprehenfion, fo unlikely te 
happen, and yet fo certainly and pun@tually fulfilled, that no- 
thing thort of divine infpiration could poffibly foretel them, 

With refpe& to the difperfion of the Jews, he tells us,. that 
there are feveral predi€tions, which exprefsly affert the return 
of this people in fome future age, from their long and wretch- 
ed difperfion. ‘ The antient prophets, he fays, had a glimpfe 
of it, when they foretold, that she Lord would not make a-full 
end of them® ; and that a remnant of them foould remain, and 
frould return in latter dayst. Mofes who had denounced fuch: 





Jer. xlvi. 28, Ft Iti, x. 21. Ezek,. vi. 8. 
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heavy judgments upon them, and of fo long continuances 
during their difperfion, had mingled with his woes this one 
note of mercy: And yet for all that, when they lie in the land of 
their enemies, I will not caft them away, neither will I abbor them, 
to defiroy them utterly, and to break my covenant with them*.’~ It 
is added, * confider thefe prediétions, and compare them 
with the prefent and paft ftate of this people for feventeen 
hundred years; and fee, if there be nothing to take your at- 
tention, or rather your aftonifhmertt, in the completion of 
them.’ ~ 

Here our author, we apprehend, has entirely miftaken the 
feope and meaning of Mofes and the prophets. Thefe predic- 
tions plainly refer to the return of the Jews from their capti- 
vity in Affyria. Jeremiah fays, in the paflage from which Dr. 
Hurd has taken his quotation, Be not difmayedy O Ifrael, I will 
fave thy feed from the land of their cartiviry. I will make a 
Sill end of all the nations whither I have driven thee; but I will 
not make a full end of the. Allowing, though not granting, 
that the prefent difperfion of the Jews may be terthed a captia 
wity, yet the words which immediately follow cannot be ex- 
plained upon our author’s hypothefis, without fuppofing, that 
God will make a full end of all the nations in the world, ex- 
cept the Jews; than which which nothing can be more ab- 
furd. The truth is, the paffage in queftion evidently refers to 
the deftrufiion of the Babylonian empire. Dr, Hurd has in- 
troduced Ifaiah and Ezekiel to prove, that a remnant of Jews 
foould return in the latter days; but if he had confulted the chap- 
ters he quotes, he would have found, that the captivity to 
which thefe prophets allude was occafioned by the idolatry of 
Ifrael. Now the Ifraelites, it is certain, have not been guilty 
of idolatry, fince their return from Babylon, much lefs fince 
the deftruétion of Jerufalem by the Romans, 

The paffage which he takes from Leviticus is likewife mif- 
applied. A new covenant with the houfe of Ifrael was to take 
place upon the coming of Chrift. The land of their enemies is 
undoubtedly Affyria ; and their captivity is afcribed by Mofes to 
their idolatry, But what is more particularly to the purpofe, 
his citation is introduced by thefe words, The land fhall be left 
of them, and foall enjoy ber fabbaths, &c. ver. 43. which the . 
author of the fecond book of Chronicles rightly applies to 
the captivity undér Nebuchadnezzar, when he fays, the land 
enjoyed ber Sabbaths 3 for as long as foe lay defolate, foe kept fabbath, 
to fulfil threcfeore and ten years, ch. xxxvi.2t. We are there- 
fore, perfuaded that Dr. Hurd has been guilty of an overfight, 
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when he tells us, that thefe predi&tions exprefsly affert the re- 
turn of the Jews, in fome future age, from their long and 
wretched difperfion: to us at leaft it feems very clear, that 
thefe prophecies affert no fuch thing. 

Having confidered the prophecies concerning Jerufalem and 
the Jews, he takes notice of thofe which relate to the call and 
converfion of the Gentiies to the Chriftian faith. Thefe, he 
ebferves,. are very remarkable, whether we confider the mate 
ter of them, that is, the idea of rendering Chriftianity an uni- 
verfal religion ; or the perfons by whom thefe prophecies were 
announced, that is, Jews, men of narrew and contraéted 
minds; or, laitly, the manner in which they have been com- 
pleted, that is, the amazing progrefs of Chriftianity from fmall 
and unpromifing beginnings, without the leaft intervention of 
force or violence. 

In the feventh difcourfe, he proceeds to thofe topics, which 
are the moft effential obje€ts of this leCture, namely, the pro- 
phecies concerning antichrift, This difquifition he introduces 
by the following ftate. of the queftion itfelf, which is chiefly 
agitated by enquirers into thefe predidtions. | 


‘ It is admitted, that many predictions in the Old and New 
Teftament, particularly in the book of Daniel, in St. Paul’s Epiftles, 
and in the Revelations of St. John, clearly point out a very ex- 
traordinary power, which was to manifeft itfelf ix the latter times, 
that is, in the: times fubfequent to the introduction ef Chriftianity. 
The charaétegs, by which this power (acknowledged by all under 
the name of ‘Antichrift) is chiefly diftinguifhed, are thofe of Ty- 
sanny, Idolatry, and Intolerance. And, to abridge our trouble 
in fearching after this three-headed monfter, we are direéted by the 
prophets to look for him within the boundaries of what was pro- 
perly called the Roman Empire, and even in the city of Rome 
itfelf. 

‘ Thus far there is no difpute. The only queftion is, To what 
Roman power, exhibiting thofe characters, the prophecies are to 
be applied. And even this queftion is reduced within narrow li. 
mits. For two powers only have fubfifted in Rome, from the 
Chriftian xra to the prefent times (within which period: we are, 
again, allowed to expeét the reign of Antichrift); the Roman Em- 
perors, in the firft place; and, afterwards, the Roman Pontifs, 
So that, on the whole, the fingle point in debate is merely this, 
Whether Imperial, or Papal Rome, be that Antichriftian Power, 
which the prophets foretold. The church of Rome holds, for ob- 
vious reafons, that the Imperial power is the object of the prophe- 
cies: the Proteftants have, on the contrary, their reafons for 
maintaining, that Papal Rome is that power, which the prophe- 
cies had in view, and in which alone they are truly and properly 
verified.” . 


Our author having afcertained the meaning of the fa- 
mous enquiry concerning antichrift, and evinced, that this ap- 
pellation (either fignifying one, who aflumes the place and of= 
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-fice of Chrift, or one, who maintains a dire&t enmity and op~ _ 
pofition to him) may be very properly applied to the Roman 
‘pontif, proceeds to fhew by an hiftorical dedu@ion, that a Ro- 
‘man power, commonly called antichrift, was expected to arife, 
in latter times, by the primitive Chriftians; and that the impe- 
rial was not deemed to be that power, fo long 4s it fubfifted ; 
and, farther, that not the emperor, but the bifhop or church 
of Rome, was afterwards thought entitled to the name of anti- . 
chrift by many perfons of that communion, for feveral fuccef- 
five centuries, previous to the era of the Reformation.— 
Among many others we have the following teftimonies : 


‘ In the XIth century, the Papal power rofe to its height. AW 
the charaéters of Antichrift glared fo ftrongly in the perfon 
of Hildebrand, who took the name of Gregory VIII. that the 
Romifh hiftorian, Joannes Aventinug fpeaks of it asa point, “ in 
which the generality of fair, candid, and ingenuous writers, were 
agreed, that THEN began the empire of Antichrift *.”” 

‘ St. Bernard, the moft eminent perfon of the XTIth century: 
was fo truck with the marks of Antichriftianifm in the church of 
Rome (to which however, in other refpects, he was enough de- 
voted) that he employed all the thunder of his rhetoric (in which 
faculty he excelled) againf its corruptions ; exclaiming, “ that the 
minifters of Chrift were become the fervants of Antichrift; and 
that the beaft of the Apocalypfe had feated himfelf in the chair of 


St. Peter +.” 

The eighth fermon is employed in removing the principal 
prejudices again the doétrine of antichrift, as. underftood and 
applied by proteftant divines. | , 

Whoever looks into the works of our reformers cannot but 
obferve the zeal with which thofe writets propagate this. gene- 
ral principle, that the pope, or at leaft the church of Rome, 
was antichrift f. ? 

In order to prevent the ill effeéts which the dreadful name of 
{chifm might have on themfelves and their caufe, and to fa- 
tisfy at once their own confciences, and thofe of their adhe- 
rents, they revived, fays this writer, and inforced the old 
charge of antichriftianifm againft the church of Rome. The 
expedient, one fees, was well calculated to ferve the purpofe 


in hand. But, he adds, 

¢ Let no man, therefore, rafhly conclude, from the free ufe made, 
of this doctrine by our old Reformers (and there is fcarce one of 
them that has not left behind bim a tract or difcourfe on Anti- 
chrift) that it hath no better or other foundation, than in their in- 





* Annal. Boiorum, 1. v. p. 591- Ingolft. 1554. 
+ Bernardi Serm, fup. Cantic. 43. Ep. 125. 
We may refer our readers, in particular, to a valuable Expo- 
fition of St. Paul's two Epifties to the Theffalonians by bithop 
Jewel, in which this charge is fupported by a multitude ef argu- 
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terefts or paflions. A reafonable man fees, that it has no deperis 
dance atall upon them. That Luther, indeed, heated in the con- 
troverfy with the church of Rome, and fmoaking, as I may fay, 
from the recent blaft of the papal thunders, fhould cry out, Anti- 
chrift, thall pais, if you will, for a fally of rage and defperation. 
But that we, at this day, who revolve the prophecies at our eafe, 
and are in little more dread of modern Rome, than of antient Ba~ 
bylom, thould ftill find the refemblance fo ftriking as to fall upon 
the fame idea; and fhould even be driven againft the ftrong bias 
of prejudice (which with us, in England, for above a century paft, 
has drawn the other way) to adopt the language of our great Re- 
former; this, I fay, is a confideration of another fort, and will not 


be put off fo flightly.’ 

_ Among the various prejudices which have diverted many 
perfons from giving a due attention to the prophecies concern- 
ing antichrift, that which arifes from the peculiar ftyle, in 
which they are delivered, may be thought the moft confider- 
able, our author therefore referves it for a diftin@ and feparate 
examination in the ninth fermon, 

To obviate this prejudice he fhews, 1. That the prophetic 
ftyle was of common and approved ufe, in the times when 
the prophecies were delivered, and among the people to 
whom they were addreffed; and, z. that this ftyle, how dark 
or fanciful foever it may appear, is yet reducible to rule; that 
is, it is conftrued on fuch principles, as make it the fubje& of 
juft criticifmr and reafonable interpretation; and in particular 
tous at this day. For, he obferves, a language is not fanatical 
that is authorifed by general prattice, nor can it be deemed 
unintelligible, when it is capable of having its meaning afcer- 
tained, ; 

The proof of thefe two points leads him into a deduétion 
of the caufes which produced the character of the prophetic 
ftyle ; that is, the way of writing in picture, fymbolic charac 
ters, hieroglyphics, &c. 

The fyle and method of the Apocalypfe is the fubje& of the 
next difcourfe. With refpeé& to the former, he fays, the writ 
ings of the elder prophets are the proper and the certain key 
of the Revelations. With regard to the latter, he recommends 
the {cheme of Mr. Mede in his Clavis Apocalyptica, and ex- 
plains it at large. We thall tranfcribe what he fays in a note, 
concerning the method in which the whole book of the Apo- 
calypfe is difpofed. 

* The firft part, is that of the Epiftles to the feven churches, 


contained in the three firft chapters, and is not at all confidered by 


Mr. Mede. 
‘ The fecond part (with which Mr, Mede begins his commentary) 
js that of the Sealed Book, from ch. iv. to ch. x; and contains the 
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fates of the empire, or its civil revolutions, yet, with a reference, 
ftill, to the ftate and fortune of the Chriftian Church. 

‘ The third-part, is that of the Open Book, with what follows 
‘to the énd; and exhibits, in 4 more minute and extended view, 
the fates of the Chriftian Church, efpecially during its apoftacy, and 
_ after its recovery from it. mh st 

‘ This third divifion may, further, be confidered as confifting of 

two . . The firft contains, in ch. xi. a fummary view of what 
fhould befall the Chrifttan Church, contemporary with the events 
deduced in the fecond part concerning the empire; and is given 
in this place, in order to connect the fecond and third parts, and 
to fhew their correfpondence and contemporaneity. See Mr. Mede’s 
Clavis, p. 424; and Comment. Apocalypt. p. 476. 

‘ The fecond part of the laft divifion, from ch. xii. to the end, 
‘gives a detailed account of what fhould befall the Chriftian church 

in diftinét, and, feveral of them, fynchronical vifions.’ 


In the two following le€tures the author points out fome 
of the more obvious notes and charaéters by which antichrift 
is marked out in the prophecies. 

The prophetic charaéters which he mentions are as follow’ 
firft, that we are to look for antichrift within the proper limits 
of the Roman empire; and fecondly, that his feat and throne 
- ‘was to be the city of Rome itfelf. | : 


© The prophet Daniel acquaints us only that the power we call 
Antichriftian, would fpring up from among the ruins of the fourth, 
or Roman kingdom: but St. John, in the Revelations, fixes his re- 
fidence in the capital city of that kingdom. For,-when, in one 
of his vifions, he had fhewn a portentous beaft with feven heads and 
ten horns, and a ‘woman arrayed in purple, riding upon him, an An- 
gel is made to interpret this fymbolic vifion in the following words 
—The feven heads are feven mountains on which the woman fitteth— 
and the ten horns, which thou faweft, are ten kings—and the woman, 
which thou faweft, is that great city, which reigneth over the kings of 
the earth *. . ' 

¢ Words cannot be more determinate, than thefe. The woman, 
that rides this beaft, that is, the fourth empire, in its laft ftate of 
ten horns, or divided into ten kingdoms, is that Antichriftian 

ower, of which we are now inquiring. She is feated on fewen 
Fills, nay, the is that great city, which reigneth (that is, in St. fonw'e 
time which reigned) over the kingdoms of the earth. Rome, then, 
is the throne of Anticbrift, or is that city, which fhall one day be 
Antichriftian. There is no pofhibility of evading the force of thefe 
terms. 

‘ It hath been faid, that Conftantinople, too, was fituated on 
feven hills. It may be fo: But Conftantinople did not, in the time 
of this vifion, reign over the kings of the-earth. Befides, if its do- 
minion had not been mentioned, the city on feven hills is fo charac~ 
teriitic of Rome, that the name itfelf could not have pointed it out 
more plainly : as muft be evident to all thofe, who recolleé&, what 
the Latin writers have faid on this fubject. 

‘ The—/eptem domini montes of one + poet is well known; and 
feems the abridgement of a {till more famous line in another [— _ 





@ Rev. xvii. 3, 4) 9) 125 18. 
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Septem urbs alta jugis, toto que prafidet orbi: 
“To which, St. John’s idea of a woman, F -myaaa on feven hills, and 
reigning ower the kings of the earth, fo exaétly correfponds, that one 
fees no difference between the poet and the prophet ; except that 
the latter perfonifies his idea, as the genius of the prophetic ftyle 
required. : 

* Buta paflage in Virgil is fo much to our purpofe, that it merits 
a peculiar attention. ‘This poet, in the moft finifhed of his works, 
had been celebrating the praifes of a country life, which he makes 
-the fource and origin of the Roman greatnefs, 

Hanc olim veteres vitam coluere Sabini ; 
Hauc Remts et frater: fefortis Etruria crevit : 
Scilicet et rerum faéta eft pulcherrima Roma ®. 

* The encomium, we fee, is made with that gradual pomp, 
which is familiar to Virgil. And the laf line (from its maijeftic 
fimplicity, the nobleit, perhaps, in all his writings) one would na- 
turally expeét fhould clofe the defcription. Yet he adds, to the 
furprize, and, I believe, to the difappointment of moft readers, 

Septemque una fibi muro circumdedit arces. 

‘ Had we found this paffage in any other of the Latin poets, we 
fhould have been apt to queftion the judgement of the writer ; 
and to fufpeét, that, in attempting to rife upon himfelf, he had 
fallen, unawares, into an evident anti-climax. But the correét ele- 

ance of Virgil’s manner, and his fingular talent in working up an 
image, by juft degrees, tothe precife point of perfection, may fa- 
re us, that he had his reafon for going on, where we might ex- 
pe him to ftop; which reafon can be no other, than that the /even 

ills were neceflary to complete his defcription of the imperial city. 
To an antient Roman, the circumftance of its fituation was, of all 
others, the moft auguft and charaécteriftic ; and Rome itfelf was not 
Rome, till it was contemplated under this idea. 

‘ There was ground enough, then, for faying, “ that the name 
-of Rome could not have pointed out the city more plainly.” But 
I] go farther, and take upon me to affert, That the periphrafis is 
even more precife, and lefs equivocal, than the proper name would 
have been, if inferted in the prophecy. For Rome, fo called, 
might have ttood, like Sodom, or Babylon, fimply for an idolatrous 
city. But, the city /eated on feven hills, and reigning over the earth, 
is the city of Rome itfelf, and excludes, by the peculiarity of thefe 
attributes, any other application.” 


The author anfwers fome obje&tions which may be made to 
this application, and then proves, thirdly, that the prophecies 
reprefent this Roman power as an ecclefiaftical, and in name 
and pretence at leaft, a Chriftian power. Thus St. Paul, he 
obferves, prophecying of the man of fiz, or antichrift, to be 
revealed in the latter days, makes it a diftinguifhing part of his 
charaéter, that de ftzeth im the temple of Godt. Confider the 
force of thefe words. A power feated in the temple of God, can 
be nothing but a power fuitable to that place, or a fpiritual 
gee : juftas a power /eated in the throne of Cafar, could only 
e interpreted of a civi/ power. 
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re r obvious charaéter of. Antichrift, or rather, compli- 
cation of charaéters, which Dr. Hurd explains and illuftrates 

. at large, is that triple brand impreffed upon him, of a TT. 
nical, intolerant, and idolatrou’s power. 

‘The fifth and laft- prophetic mark of Antichrift, which he 
points out to us, is the séme, in which that power is faid to 
make its appearance in the world. . 

This point he endeavours to afcertain by fome general in- 

timations in Dan. vii. 2 Theff. ii. 6.7. Rev. xviii. 7. &c. 
and likewile infers, from fome prophetic calculations, ‘ that 
very much at leaft of that allotted period, through which the 
dominion of Antichrift was to continue, is now run out,’ ~ 
- Having thus confidered the feveral marks of Antichrift, 
which the prophets have fet forth, and thewn, that . Papal 
Rome is the very Antichrift foretold, he points out, in the laft 
difcourfe, fome of the moft important ufes of this enquiry, 
which are thefe : 
' I. That no fmall benefit muft arife to thofe, who admit the 
completion of thefe prophecies, that is, fo far as the tenour 
of the book makes it probable, that they have been com- 
pleted, from the awful fenfe, which this convidion muft needs give 
them of the Chriflian di di/penfation itfelf. 

II. That it fets before us, not the importance only, but the 
truth of Chriftianity; in the ftrongeft light. 

III. ¢ When the view of things, exhibited under the two 
preceding articles, has raifed our admiration, to the utmoft, 
of the divine counfels incontriving, preparing, and at length 
executing {9 vafta fcheme, as that of Chriftianity, for the 
benefit of gvankind, we are led to expe, that the ef@@ will 
correfpond to the means employed, and that a ftriking change 
will, at length, be brought about in the condition of the mo- 
ral world.’ 

The laft ufe, which the author fuggefts, is that which im- 
mediately refults from the ftudy of the ~Apocalyptic.prophe- 
cies concerning Antichrift; namely, the fapport, which is 
hereby given to Proteftantifm againft all the cavils and pre- 
tenfions of its adverfaries. ——~ 

As this article is extended to a confiderable length, and the 
chain of the author’s reafoning, if rightly purfued, inter 

_ Yupted by quotations, take the following fummary view of the 
plan, upon which he proceeds, in his own words. 
* The true fcriptural idea of the fubje&, was tobe opened, at 


large *; the general argument from prophecy» enforced ¢ ; the me- 
thed of the prophetic fyftem deduced, and further illu@rated in a ° 


view of the prophecies, more immediately refpe@ting the Chriftian 
* Serm, I. II, III, + Serm, IV. 
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church *; of thefe prophecies, thofe concerning Antichrift, or the 
apoftafy ot Papal Rome, were to be cleared of all prejudices and 
objections ¢ ; and the principles on which the Apocalyptic pro- 
hecies, in poco are to beexplained, propofed and juftified {: 
t,was, further, neceflary to befpeak your attention to the argu- 
ment from the Apocalyptic prophecies, efpecially, concerning An- 
tichrift, by thewing the feveral prefumptions there are of its force ff; 
and by fetting before you the ufes, to which this whole inquiry 
may be applied §.’ 

This feries of leCtures does not contain, what fome readers 
may probably expect, a complete inveftigation of all the 
principal texts of {cripture relative to Antichrift, or she man of 
fin ; but is only a preliminary courfe, calculated to prepare and 
facilitate the execution of the main defign, which is, to in- 
terpret and apply particular prophecies. 

This, as our author obferves, will be ‘ a work of labour.’ 
It will indeed require great abilities, a large thare of learning, 
diligence, penetration, accuracy, judgement, and impartiality. 

We will hope, at leaft, when fuccéeding le€turers thall enter 
into this nice and critical enquiry, the examination of the 
prophecies concerning Antichrift, that they will reafon fairly 
and candidly, and not merely ftudy to fupport an hypcthefis, 
and compel the facred writers to come in, and vindicate their pres 
conceived opinions; above all, that they will not indulge 
themfelves in an intemperate zeal againft the perfon of the Ro« 
man pontif, and the whore of Babylon. 

Some of the reformers, in the heat of difputation, exceeded 
the bounds of cool and impartial reafoning, and injured their 
caufe by unwarrantable applications of {criptural predictions 
to the church of Rome. 

The language of prophecy is undoubtedly obfcure ; figurative 
expreffions are extremely liable to be perverted; and the ad- 
verfary will certainly view this undertaking fub luce maligna ; it 
will therefore be abfolutely neceflary to proceed with care and 
caution ; to conduét all enquiries on this fubje& with a fpirit 
of meeknefs, a fincere love of truth, and that univerfal cha- 
rity which Chriftianity requires. 

Dr. Hurd has difplayed many unqueftionable proofs of his 
ingenuity and learning in the courfe of thefe leQures ; and we 
are forry, that the conditions of his nomination will not allow 
him to proceed, and give us one or two.volumes more, which 
would, in fome:meafure, exhauft the fubjeét. 

® Serm. V. VI, + Serm. VII. VIII. t Serm, IX. X, 
y Serm. XI. § Serm, XII, 
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VI. Elements of Painting with Crayons. By John Ruffel. gts. 
ss. Wilkie. 


pis work confifts of fix feétions, viz. Concerning ‘Tafte, 
—Of Drawing.—Of the Application of the Crayons, 
with fome previous Difpofitions.—Of Drapery.—Of the Ma- 
terials. —Of Rolling the Crayons, and difpofing them for 
painting. 

The author informs us, in an Introdu@tion, that he has 
ftudied painting under the late eminent Mr. Francis Cotes, 
whofe crayon-paintings were univerfally allowed to excel the 
works of his cotemporaries. As this great mafter had made 
fome ufeful difcoveries in the courfe of his ftudies, with refpe& 
to the preparation of colours for this difficult fpecies of paint- 
ing, and had arrived at excellence, by purfuing methods, ¢i- 
ther unknown to, or different from thofe praétifed by other 
mafters ; Mr. Ruffel has here made a difcovery of the whole, 
for the good of others, on which account alone, he. merits 
public attention, abftraéted from the utility of his work to 
young ftudents in painting, who will, doubtlef#jmeet with 
great information and inftruction by a perufal of this perform- 
ance, which is written in a clear ftyle, and the particu- 
Jars intended to be explained are expreffled with great per- 
fpicuity. 

The work is infcribed to the duke of Chandos, who, from 
a hint in the Dedication, follows the fteps of his illuftrious 
grand-father, by encouraging the polite arts, of which paint- 
ing is one of the moft confiderable, 

We fhall feleé&t what Mr. Ruffel fays on the article of Draw- 
ing, as it appears to be a very ufeful part of the work, Py. 

* Drawing may be juftly termed the foundation of painting. 
This fhould be the firft object of the ftudent’s attention. The 
more perfeétly this is attained, the greater is the certainty of 
acquiring excellence. Genius is the gift of nature; but ge- 
nius without cultivation can never arrive at the fummit of 
perfection. nt a 

‘ The materials neceflary for drawing are a port-crayon, 4 
leather ftump, fome ftained paper, charcoal, black, white; 
and red chalk, with a drawing‘board of about two foot 
fquare. 

* Some artifts reje& the ufe of drawings or prints for the 
ftudent’s imitation; ‘‘ it is, fay they, a fervile method of 
proceeding, becaufe it cramps the ideas, and hence genius 
fuffers too great a confinement.” Notwithftanding this, the 
ufual practice is to copy after prints and drawings at firft, dnd 
} imagine experience has determined the advantages accruing 
from 
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from this method. To fet the drawings (in particular) of the 
‘moft eminent artifts before a young beginner, at his firft com- 
mencement, muft be highly beneficial, as it moft undoubt- 
edly will prevent rudenefs and inaccuracy, againft which the 
moft exa& cannot be too much guarded. How much more 
then ought the young ftudent to obferve this caution? 
Some geniufes require reftri€tion, and when this happens to 
be the cafe, the placing of accurate works before them muft 
hold them in a kind of fubje&tion, from which alone correét- 
nefs is to be expected. Exatt copies are abfolutely to be re- 

ired at firft: this will imperceptibly produce a habit of cor- 
re€inefs, till, by degrees, the ftudent will make himélf 
mafier of thofe grand effentials to perfeGtion, truth, boldnefs, 
and freedom. Truth will be acquired by this accuftomed correfi-. 
nefs, boldnefs and freedom will follow after as the certain con- 
fequence, and on thefe the excellence of the performance muft 
depend.—Copying the drawings of good mafters has, alfo, 
another confiderable advantage, viz, teaching a good method 
of execution, by which many laborious and fruitlefs efforts will 
be preventgd. 

‘ Crayon painters fhould pay a particular attention to the 
drawing on ftained paper, with black or red and white chalks, 
as this kind of drawing has a bold effect, is allied to the man- 
ner of ufing the crayons, and imparts a knowledge of what is 
ufually termed the middle teint. Indeed, in almoft every re- 
fpe&, this method is attended with confiderable advantages : 
but the young ftudent fhould always have it in remembrance, 
that his chief aim ought to be the making of a corre& draw, 
ing, ‘and of attaining a truth of outline, fince this is more ef- 
fentially neceflary than a fmartnefs of touch, or a pleafing 
execution.—When he has made ‘fome confiderable. progrefs 
with the chalks, he may then attempt the round, or plaifter 
figures; but here, asin every other cafe, care fhould be ob- 
ferved in making choice of a good fubje&, for nothing is fo 
prejudicial or dangerous as to copy from imperfect fubjeéts ; 
on which account he fhould be direéted in his choice by the 
opinion of the moft experienced artifts, who all recommend 
the ftudy of the antique, and other approved plaifter figures, 

revious to the drawing after living models ; which will fur- 
nifh the ftudent with great knéwledga and corre€tnefs, as has 
been before obferved, and, without which there is great dan- 
ger of acquiring extravagant and pernicious habits, which are 
eafily attained without great care, but they are not fo eafily 


difmiffed when acquired. 
‘ To draw from 4 living figure without having firft ftudied 


the antique, is no lefs abfurd than to attempt to underftand 
the 
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the clafficks without a previous knowledge of the .rules of 
grammar.. The human figure, and efpecially the face, is the © 
moft difficult ftudy, but a thorough knowledge of this portions 
lar will give facility of execution in every thing elfe. | 

_ © When the ftudent has.made himfelf mafter of a good 
degree of exadinefs, by copying after prints, or drawings, let 
him be provided with fome good head, caft after the antique ; 
one, in which the features are ftrongly marked and boldly de- 
termined; fuch as the Hercules, Jupiter, or Niobe; as he 
will find the ftrength of either of, thefe more eaiy of imitation 
than the refinement and delicacy of the Antinous, or Venus 
of Medicis ; though the latter, after a time, will be his fa- 
vourite and moft valuable ftudy. 

* After the choice of a fubje&, the next entidenten will 
be to place it in a proper light and thadow.—If the window 
is too near the ground, the effeé&t cannot be pleafing, be- 
caufe the fhadow will be diftrafted into too many parts: in 
this cafe, the lower part of the window fhould be darkened 
with fomething that will quite obftru& the light, about. the 
height of fix feet, which will throw the fhades into very agree- 
able maffes on the fubje& for imitation; which being thus | 
placed, having the drawing board partly refting in the lap, 
and partly on the table, (the moft convenient method) let the 
ftudent carefully obferve the particular turn and aétion of the 
head ; how much the forehead is inclined over the right or left 
fhoulder, and how much over the back, or breaft; then, 
with the charcoal, let him lightly draw the general thapes of: 
the head; after which, the center line of the face, from the 
middle of the forehead to the middle of the chin, and then 
the crofs lines, which determine the fituation of the eyes, 
nofe, mouth, and roots of the hair; all this being the foun- 
dation on which the ftudent may give the particular fhapes to 
each feature ; and he muft remember, that a good propor 
tioned face is divided into three equal parts; the. firft contains. 
the forehead, the fecond the nofe, and the third the mouth 
andchin. From the roots of the hair to the crown of the 
head is juft the height of the forehead. 

‘ The nofe, being the centre, moft artifts begin their par- 
ticular fhapes with that feature, and from thence proceed to 
the eyes and mouth ; but, let the ftudent fketch the out-line 
very light, that any miftake mayythe more eafily be altered. 
His greateft attention muft be paid to the producing his draw- 
ing correét, and the lines of the features parallel to one an- 
other, and each at a proper diftance. If the ftudent fails 
here, all his labour in the finifhing will be to no purpofe ; 
but, when the lines are properly drawa, the broad fhadows 
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may be laid in with foft chalk, difregarding the leffer parts 
till afterwards ; fweetening with the leather ftamp: then the 
demy fhades, and the heightening with white are added, with 
which the whole is to be compleated, preferving an interme- 
diate fpace of the ftained paper, which, as a middle teint, 
mutt be left between the white and black, otherwile the ufe 
of drawing on teinted paper is effe€tually deftroyed, and the 
production will have a heavy, unpleafing effe&, and be en- 
tirely. deftitute of that greatnefs and breadth which diftin- 
guifhes the produdions of a mafter from the efforts of infe- 
rior abilities. 

* When the ftudent has made himfelf mafter of the know- 
ledge of the face, he may proceed to the whole figure, ftu- 
dying with much affiduity the cafts after the antique; thofe 
almoft perfoft ftandards of grace, majefty, and beauty. 

“ Rules, it is faid, are the fetters of genius, but a great 
man very judicioufly obferved, lately, that ‘* they are fetters 
enly to men of no genius,” which is undoubtedly true; for, 
when they are properly ufed by men of abilities, they rather 
affift genius than impede it. On this account, I have given 
the meafures of a fine proportioned human figure, with which 
ir is neceflary the ftudent fhould make himfelf acquainted, 
previous to his ftudies after the life ; and, for this reafon, F 
place this particular before what I propofe to fay on that ims 
portant part of ftudy. 

« The beft way to meafure the human figure is by faces, 
ten of which, from the loweft hairs on the forehead to the 
bottom of the chin, is the beft proportioned height.—The 
face is divided into three equal parts: ift, the forehead; 2d, 
the nofe; and 3d, the mouth and chin.—From the chin to 
collar-bones is twice the length of the nofe.—From the collar- 
bones to the loweft part of the breaft, the length of the whole 
face.—From the botrom of the breaft to the navel, one face 
and half a nofe.—From the navel to the fecrets, one face.— 
From the fecrets to the knee-pan, two faces.—From the knee- 

n tothe ancle, two faces.—From the ancle fo the fole of 
the foot, a nofe and an half.—When the arms are extended 
horizontally, their length, from the extremity of the longeft 
finger on one hand to the other, fhould meafnre the fame as 
the height of the figure from the crown of the head to the. 
fole of the foot.—From the fhoulder to the elbow, the length 
of two faces.—From the root of the little finger to the elbow, 
two faces.—From the box of the fhoulder-blade to the pit of 
the collar, one face.—The foot is the fixth part of a man’s 
height, and the hand fhould meafure as much in length as 


the face.—The thumb is the third part of a face in length.— 
The 
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The thoulder that the face is moft turned over is raifed higher 
than the other.—The fhoulder bearing a heavy burthen wilt 
be raifed confiderably higher than the other.—The hip on 
which the body chiefly refts will be raifed higher than the 
other. : yt 
¢ The knowledge of anatomy, as far as relates to the ftruc- 
ture of the bones, and difpofitions of the mufcles, with their 
various motions, will enable the ftudent to draw the human 
figure in great perfection. This may be acquired by ftudying 
fome good treatife on the fubjeét, and by drawing the bones 
and mufcles in different views. The attending fome dif- 
fe&tions, if he has an opportunity, will improve the ftudent 
much fooner than any other method poffibly can, Le Brun’s 
Leétures on the Paffions of the Soul, read before the Ac 
in France, will impart great knowledge in the expreffion of 
the mufcles of the face, which fhould be ftriétly attended to; 
and alfo the knowledge of light and fhadow, as this, in par- 
ticular, will inftrué& him how to preferve harmony in his pic- 
tures, and a proper expreffion of the’ different projeétions. 
Thefe things being acquired, genius will improve by ftudy, 
and perfeftion and fame reward the labours of clofe appli- 
cation. : 

‘ When the ftudent draws from living models, great care 
is required to place the figure im a proper ation, after which, 
particular attention fhould be paid to the general fway of the 
figure, being careful to preferve what is termed the centre of 
gravity; which is, that line always perpendicular from the 
pit between the collar-bones to the heel of the foot on which 
the figure refts.—The firft {ketch muft be touched very lightly, 
in a fquare manner, defcribing the large forms by which the 
action of the figure is exprefled. The’ fecond time of draw. 
ing over the out lines, notice fhould be taken of thofe leffer 
parts, which, in the former flight fketch, were negleéted. 
In each fketch, the ftudent muft begin at the head, which 
muft be carefully placed in its proper iuclination, or elfe (hows 
ever in other refpects juftly drawn) the figure will have an un- 
graceful appearance. 

‘ When the out-line is corre& and in good proportion, the 
principal difficulty is overcome, The next ftep is to proceed 
to the thadows, which muft be made broad and firm, and not 
diftracied into too many parts, which would perplex the ftu- 
dent ; as all the inferior diftinGions in the feveral degrees of 
fhadow, ought to be a fecond confideration, and are, there- 
fore, to be avoided when the whole care thould be to preferve 
the maffes of light and thade, broad and mafterly. Care thouid ! 
be obferved where the principal mafs of light falls (as in every 
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well-fet figure there will be a principal mafs of light) to pre- 
ferve it broad, and not too much divided, confidering the 
whole together before the parts in particular. 

‘ If a thadow is produced by any mutfcle, &c. near: the: 
grarid body of light, it will, at the firft view, be apt to mif- 
Jead the ftudent, and incline him to think it much darker 
than it really is; but, if compared with the principal fhadow, 
the true degree may be afcertained. Sometimes on the rifing 
of a mufele, or the projection of a bone, the light may catch 
near the mals of fhadow, which, if not drawn tender, will 
have an unpleafing, harfh effe&, which can only be regulated 
by comparing it with the ftrongeft lights; this method of 
comparing one degree of light and fhadow with another will 
be the only certain rule of preferving the tone and confiftency 
of the whole together, as the comparing of lengths and breadths 
with each other is the only rule to produce the juft forms of 
figures. 

‘ While the figure is refting, the ftudent will have an op- 
portunity of placing his drawing at a diftance, by which 
means the eye will more eafily difcover how much he has erred 
from this rule, which he may foften with a linen rag, or rub 
out with bread at pleafure.—As it cannot be fuppofed the 
figure can, for any length of time, have the fame mufcles of 
his body in continual ation, the opportunity fhould be em- 
braced, while they are moft properly exerted, to draw each 
limb, and defcribe each particular mufcle, the great variety of 
which will give liberty to the ftudent to exercife his genius in 
producing his drawing in an elegant tafte.’ 


~~ —— _ 





VIL. Synopfis Nofologie Methodicea. In Ufum Studtoforum. Edi< 
tio Altera. In Quarta Parte emendata; et AdjeGis Morborum 
Speciebds au@a. A Gulielmo Cullen. 80, 6;,. Murray. 


ie appears that this work was undertaken from a defire of 

furnifhing the ftudents of phyfic with a more accurate 
knowledge of difeafes than could be acquired from the de- 
‘feriptions of them generally delivered in books. A motive fo 
generous and difinterefted certainly entitles the learned pro- 
feffor to the thanks of the medical fchools. In this volume 
Dr. Cullen has compiled the treatifes written by Linnzus, 
Vogel, and Sauvages, on the fubject of methodical nofology ; 
the two former of which he has preferved entire, but the latter 
he has confiderably altered. Almoft half the volume, how- 
ever, is employed on a fyitem digetted by the door himéfelf; 
in which he has endeavoured to correét the errors, and fupply 
the 
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the defects of former authors. It is not to be expected that 
a work which. requires fo great labour, and extenfive ob- 
fervation, can be completed in a few years; and perhaps, as 
our author obferves, thé conftru&tion of a perfeét fyftem of 
Methodical Nofology may require a period of equal duration 
to what intervened between the dawning of botany in the rude 
attempts of Czfalpinus, and the almoft total confummation of 
that {cience by the illuftrious Linnzus, ‘To give' our readers 
fone idea of this author’s method; we fhall tranfcribe a part 
from the beginning of the work, where he treats of inter- 
mittent fevers. 


‘CL. I. PYREXTFEA. 


¢ Cuaracter. Poft horrorem pulfus frequens, calor major, 
viribus artuum imminutis. 
¢ Synonyma. Morbi febriles axzorum. 


‘ORDO TL FEBRES. 


* Praegreffis languore, laffitudine, et aliis debilitatis fignis, 
prema fine morbo locali primario. 

ebres auforum §.Cl II. V. Cl. I. O. I. IL 
€ Morbi critici L. Cl. II. 


‘SECT. I INTERMITTENTES. 


« Febres, paroxyfmis pluribus, apyrexia, faltem remiffione 
evidente interpofita, cum exacerbatione notabili et plerum- 
que cum horrore redeuntibus, conftantes. 

$ Intermittentes axudforum S. Cl. I. O. UI, L. CLIT. O. i, ¥, 

Cl. I. O. I. 

Remittentes auforum S. Cl. II. O. I. 

Exacerbantes L. CL. II. O. IIL. 

Continuae V. Cl. I. O. IL. 

Continuae periodicae Sennert. de febr. Lib. IJ. cap. 13. 

Continuae remittentes, Boerh. 727. 

Compofitae ex acuta periodo, Junck. Tab. 82. 

Continuae remittentes, proportionatae, ‘Torti. Therap. fpec. 

L, V. cap. I. 

Continentes Mortoni, Exerc. II. 

Nota. Continentem fcholarum nullam effé putamus, 

GenusI, TERTIANA. 

Paroxyfmi fimiles intervallo quadraginta o&o circiter ho- 

rarum. 

¢ Tertiana auforum, S. G. 88. L. 16. V. 2. Hoffm. Tom. IT, 

pag. 11. Stahl. de tertiana febris genium univerfum mani- 

feftante, Halae 1706. Bjufd. Cafual. magn. Caf. 21, Cae 
fual. min. Caf. 96. Cleghorne’s difeafes os of| Minorca, chap. 

III. Senac de recond, febr. natura. 

Vout, XXXIV, Fuly, 1772. E. * Tra. 
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Tertiana eft vel. 

I. Interpofita-apyrexia, quae 
1. Variat paroxyfmi duratione. . 
A. Tertiana paroxy{mis haud ultra. horas duodecim. ex-, 
tenfis. 

Tertiana legitima, S. fp. 1. Sennert de febr. L. II. cap. 18« 
Tertiana vera, Clegh. Min. p. 140. : 
B. Tertiana par oxy{mis ultra horas duodecim extenfis, 
Tertiana notha five fpuria, S. fp, 2, Sennert. de febr. L. Il. 
c. 18. Clegh, Min. p. 140. 

z. Variat paroxyfmorum recurfu. 

C. Tertiana quotidie revertens, paroxy{mis inaequalibus, al- 
ternis fimilibus. 

Tertiana duplex, S. fp. 13. Sennert. de febr. L, II. c. 21, Ve 
G. 12. Duplicana L. 18, 

D. Tertiana alternis diebus revertens, pastry nts eodem die 
binis. 

Tertiana duplicata, S. fp. 14. Jones de febr. interm. 
P. Il. cap. 6. River. Cent. IV. obf. 16, 

E, Tertiana quotidie revertens, paroxyfmis, altero die binis, 
altero unico tantum. 

Tertiana triplex, S. fp. 15. Clegh. Min. P. 142. Semitertiana 
Hoff. II. p. 40. 

Semitertiana primi ordinis Galeni, Spig. de femitertiana, L: 
II. cap. 4. 

F. Tertiana quotidie revertens, interpofita remiffione inter 
diem imparem et parem magis, inter parem et imparem mié 
nus notabili, 

Haemitritaeus, Clefi L. III. cap. 3. 

Semitertiana, Clegh. Minore: p. 143. 

Semitertiana fecundi ordinis, Galeni Spig.'L. H. c. 5. 
Amphimerina hemitritaeus, S. fp. 8. 

Amphimerina pfeudo hemitritaeus, S. fp. g. 

N. Fortaffis hemitritata omnis ad remittentes relegari debet, fit 
affines feparare nolui. 

3. Variat fymptomatibus. 

G. Tertiana affetibus foporofis ftipata. ; 
Tertiana carotica, S. fp. so. Werlhof. de febribus et adore 
ab eo allegati, p. 6. 

Tertiana hemiplegica, S. fp. 20. Werlhof. ibid. 

Quotidiana foporofa, S. fp. 8. Car. Pif. obf. 175. 176. 

H. ‘Tertiana fpafmis et. motibus convulfivis ftipata. ' 
Tertiana afthmatica,:S. fp. 6. Bonet. Polyalth. Vol. I. p. 250. 
Tertiana hyfterica, S. P- 8, Wedelii A. N. C, Dec. I. A. II. 
obi, 193. 
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¢ Tertiana epileptica, S. fp. 16. Calderae Trib. med, p. 225° 
Lautter. Hiftor. med. bienn. Cap. II. caf. 2. 
« Quot. epileptica, S. {p. 3. Edinb. Effays, Vol. V. Pas 
art. 49. 
¢ Tertiana tetanodes Medici Beobacht. I. Band. p. 24... , 
¢ Amphimerina fpafmodica, S. fp. 16, ) 
‘I. Tertiana‘efflorefcentia cutis ftipata. 
‘ Tertiana pétechialis, S. fp. 3. M, Donati, L. ILE. cap. 14. 
Lautter, hift. med. Cap. I. caf. 10, 
¢ Tertiana fcorbutica, Wedel. A. N. C. Dec, I. A. IIs obf, 


193. 
‘ Tertiana urticata, S, fp. 22. Planchon, journ. de med, 17656 


Clegh. Minorc. p. 157+ | 
© Tertiana miliaris, S. fp. 21. Walthieri de med. German, 

apud Roncalli Europ. med, p. 151. 

‘ K. Tertiana phlegmafia ftipata. 
‘ Tertiana pleuritica, S. fp. 4. Valefiiin epid L. 1. Se&. 3, 

Lautt. hift. med oe II. caf. 5. 9. 
¢ Tertiana arthritica, S. fp. 5. Morton, Exerc. I. cap, IX. hift, 
22. Lautt. 1. c. caf. 19. 
¢ 4. Variat aliis morbis complicata. 

‘ Tertiana fcorbutica, S. fp. g. Etmuller. prax. L. L.Se&, 

XVI. cap. 2. Timaei L. VII. caf., 15. 

* Tertiana fyphilitica, S. fp. 17. Deidier de morb. ven. 

Se&. IV. 
‘ Tertiana verminofa, S. fp. 18. Stiffer. in a&. Helmftad. 

Van den Bofch. conft, epid. verminof, ann. 1760, &c. Lan- 

cis de noxis palud. L. II. cap. 5. et 6. Iluft. Pringle dif- 

eafes of the army, p. 98. Ramazzini conft, epidem, rural. 

ann. 1690. Se&. XI. 

‘ 5. Variat ratione caufae remotae, 
‘ Tertiana accidentalis.S, fp. 12. Sydenham. cap. 5. 
’ Tertiana a fcabie S. fp, 11. Juncker. tab. 80. Hoffm. II. 

p: 12.” 

The difeafes without doubt are more properly arranged in 
this Synopfis than in the work of Sauvages ; and as Dr. Cullen. 
has alfo rejected many fuperfluous diftinétions of that author, 
this publication merits the notice of thofe who are defirous of 
becoming acquainted with the fcience of Methodical Nofology. 





VII. The Life and extraordinary Adventures, af Perils and cri- 
tical Efcapes of Timothy Ginnadrake, that Child of cheguer’d 
Fortune, % Vols, 12mo. 10%. 6d. Dodfley. 

ig is not a matter eafily to be determined, whether from 

the days of that confummate biographer in low-life, Henry: 

Fielding, to the prefent time, that kind of biography which 
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he with fuch a mafterly hand introduced amongft us, has done 
‘fervice of injury to the caufe of literature. Himfelf, anda 
few other expert labourers in this branch of literary bufinefs, 
doubtlefs deferve the thanks of the public, for the entertain- 
ment and inftruétion they have afforded, by pourtraying va- 
rious fcenes of life, which did not fall within the plan of thofe 
biographers whofe heroes rank amongft the kings and rulers of 
the earth; but there followed a numerous tribe, who, flimu- 
fated by the hopes of pecuniary profit, which this fpecies of 
writing fometimes obtains, by exhibiting fcenes of weaknefs 
and folly, and marking them with approbation, have been not 
a little inftrumental in increafing a tafte for frivolous amufement, 
fupporting the caufe of ignorance, and corrupting the mo- 
rals of their readers of both fexes. Wedo not intend to brand 
the writer before us with the imputation of being acceffary to 
fuch mifchiefs as thefe ; yet we cannot do him the honour to 
rank him amongft that clafs of writers whom we have above 
acknowledged to be deferving of approbation. Tho’ his chicf 
defign feems to have been that of making us Jaugh innocently, 
at leaft, if not profitably; his ftories ‘are uninterefting, and 
told but indifferently ; fo that if we at all indulge our rifibi- 
lity, it is more on account of the whimfical fituations in which 
we fometimes find his hero than on any other. 

We muft not leave unnoticed, that the Adventures of Ti- 
mothy Ginnadrake are faid to be founded on fa&, which cir- 
cuinftance is not with us, although it is with the writer, an 
addition to the merit of this performance. The adventures 
of a mufician, who was chiefly interefted in concerts and be- 
nefit nights, are too trifling to be worth our giving an ab- 
ftra& of them, and the manner of narrating them having no 
fingular excellence to recommend it, we fhall not lay an ex- 
tract before our readers, | 

- The third volume of this work, which is a feparate publi- 
cation, contains a concife account of Bath, from the year 1670 
to the prefent time. This volume will undoubtedly prove 
very agreeable to that part of its readers who intereft them- 
felves in the revolutions which from ‘time to time take place 
in that mart of gaiety and amufement. 

‘ Bath, in the year 1670, was one of the pooreft towns 
in England, fo that four or five families refiding here at one 
time rejoiced the inhabitants: the houfes were very indiffe- 
rent, there being only one that had a fath window, which is 
the firft houfe in Bell lane, on the fouth-fide leading to Stall- 
ftreet; there was néither ball-rooms, nor places of amufe- 
ment. Whena party was made to dance, they repaired to 
the bowling-green, open and expofed to the weather, er this 
itua- 
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fituation it continued for a feries of years until the duke of 
B t (whofe feat is about-fourteen miles from Bath) 
took upon him to condu& the company to the town-hall, 
Ten couple at that time were thought to be a great aflembly, 
Accommodations were but indifferent 5 few houfes were ca- 
pable of receiving a family of condition, except the Abbey- 
houfe and Welt-gate-houfe. At that time one captain Web- 
fter refided here, who had a thirft for gaming, and introduced 
it toa great degree; he was a man of fpirit and addrefs, 
After the duke relinquifhed his undertaking, the captain took 
upon him to condué& the amufements, 

‘ The fpirit of gaming daily incréafed, and the common 
people foon became intoxicated with the fame notion; they 
negleGed their ordinary occupations, reforting to public 
houfes, and fpent their time in an idle and diffolute manner, 
They became intemperate, and riotous; frequent diftur- 
bances happened between the inhabitants and gentlemen’s fer- 
vants, and at that time the common people entertained a 
notion that Bath was a jawlefs place, and that no att of par- 
liament extended, or had power to enforce laws, beyond 
King’s-down hill. On this fuppofition they continued their 
unlawful proceedings for fome time with impunity. 

‘ Things were in this fituation when the noted Mr. Nath 
appeared at Bath, who, on the demife of captain Webfter, 
took upon him the reins of government, and began to fuper- 
intend and regulate affairs. 

* Atthis time the band of mufic confifted of five only, 
moft of whom Mr. Nath difapproved, being very indifferent 
perfermers, They played in the Grove under fome large trees, 
which were cut down about thirty-fix years fince, on account 
of their greatnefs, the boughs fpreading fo far that many 
people were obliged to dine by candle-light at four o’clock in 
the afternoon in the month of May. 

‘ The refort of company was then fo inconfiderable, that 
the firft fubfcription money was generally expended before 
Chriftmas, when another fubfcription was open, at one gui- 
nea each, to continue the balls ’till about the middle of Ja- 
nuary, without pump mufic, in which interval the expence of 
the rooms was reduced from five guineas a night to three, 
and from that time till Eafter there were neither mufic, balls, 
or plays, as there was no company in the town to fupport 
either.’ 

It would be tedious in us to enumerate the various improve- 
ments which during Mr. Nafh’s fuperintendency were made in 
the entertainments at Bath, but which thofe who are defirous 
to be informed of, may find defcribed in the volume before 
E 3 US 5 
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us; they may here alfo meet with many anecdotes concerhing 
this gentleman; ane.of them, which we fhall relate, however 
our author looks on it.as.a proof of his goodnefs of heart, we 
cannot but think redounds on the whole little to his credit. 

_ * Mr, Nath beiag,at fupper one night with fome gentlemen, 
the. converfation turned on his running, footman,, and the 
blunders he made. Nash told them ‘* he did not take him 
for his head, though he had never made. one falfe ftep yet.” 
‘He then offered to lay a wager of two hundred pounds, that 
Bryan went to London with a letter next morning, and re- 
turned to Bath with an anfwer the day following, . The wager 
was laid, and Bryan was fent for, who undertook the journey 
very, chearfully, and returned three quarters of an hour be- 
fore the time. But the journey coft the poor fellow his life, 
for in three days after he died of an inflammatory fever, to 
the great grief of his mafter; who made his widow and chil- 
dren a prefent of the two hundred pounds he had won, and 
likewife made a very handfome. colleétion for them, which 
proved fufficient to enable the poor family to live, com- 
fortably.’ 

Our horfe-racing gentry feldom endanger even their horfes 
lives by urging them to exert themfelves beyond what their 
firength will peravit, but how much more cruel is it to fport 
with the lives, or even with the health, of.our fellow-creatures ! 

Neither can we. affent to the juftice of this author’s re- 
mark, that when we look into the many elemofynary gifts of 
this king of Bath, we muft overlook the method he had in 
getting that money which he beftowed. 

A great number of papers publifhed on account of the dif- | 
fenfions which have arifen at Bath about the choice of maf- 
ters of the ceremonies, &c. are inferted in this volume; none 
of thefe are of confequence enough to detain our readers 
Jonger on this article ; and we fhall conclude with a line which 
could not but occur to us, 


¢ What mighty contefts rife from trivial things.’ 





IX. Five Differtations. J, On the Athanafian Do@rine. II, 
Ox the Socinian Scheme. Ill, On the Perfon of Chrift. IV. 
Ou the Rife, Progrefi, Perfeion, and End of Chrift’s King- 
dom. V. On the Caufes which probably confpired to produce our 


Saviour’s Agony. By Edward Harwood, D. D. 80. 4% 
_ vet Becket and De Hondt, 


HE author of thefe Differtations is a fanguine advocate 
for what he apprehends to; be a: rational religion. He 
explodes, with a peculiar warmth and energy of language, * 
mytte- 
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miyfteries, which are received by thofe who think themfel 
orthodox believers. The Athanafian creed is the firft ina 

of his animadverfion, and is examined, expofed, and repro- 

bated without mercy. The following paflages will be fufficient 

to give our readers fome idea of the manner in which he has 
treated that famous fymbol. 

« A thoufand years had flowed from the incarnation of Jefus 
Chrift, before his church arrived at that degree of fpiritual 
corruption and darknefs as to admit this Creed into its public 
fervices. It was! a pious fraud and forgery of the datk ages. 
There is no mention of it before the eighth century. ‘The 
learned Voffius, in his Treatife on the three Creeds, hath de- 
teéted and well expofed this bafe illegitimate offspring. It 
was fathered upon Athanafius to give it a fanétion and fa- 
erednefs, and procure it reception among Chriftians. But 
Afthanafius himfelf knew nothing of any fuch enigma, nor 
any one who lived four hundred years afterhim. I[t was a 
glorious acceffion ‘to the Church of Rome, a church, which 
ever delighted in fpiritual myftery and mummery. In the 
thirteenth century, when darknefs univerfal covered both 
prieft and people, the legate of pope Gregory the IXth in a 
public difpute at Conftantinople, appealed to this fymbol, and 
pleaded the authority of Athanafius. Cave’s Hift’ Lit. p. 146.?, ‘ 

—‘ The compofition of three diftinét beings into exe indi- 
vidual perfon—and the refolution; again, of this one undivided 
perfon into three feparate fubfiftences—is ‘not this more like 
the logic of Duns Scotus, is not this rather the language of 
chymiftry than of that plain religion, which was preached to 
the poor? And the’ mumbling a number of unintelligible 
founds—afferting ftrongly a metaphyfical pofition, and then 
retracting and contradicting what one had afferted—declarin 
the Father to be eternal, the Son eternal, and the Holy Ghofk 
eternal—and, in the fame breath, folemnly averring, that 
there are not three eternals—that the Father is God, the Son 
God, and the Spirit God, and yet that there are aot three 
Gods but one; God of the fubftance of the Father, Man of 
the fubftance of his Mother; perfe€& God and perfeé& man; 
equal to the Father, inferior to the Father ; yet not two but 
one ; one, not by confufion of fubftance but. unity of perfon— 
does fiot this refemble rather the abracadabra of magic fkill 

and incantation, found more like the gibberith of Canidia, 
and appear rather to be fome’occult form and aé of nécro- 
mancy than the language of that divine religion, whofe dif- 
tinguifhing charaer is finyplicity and perfpicuity 7?” 

With refpe& to the word Trin:ty, among other obfervatiors 
he has the following: : ‘ 
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‘The fcripture mentions no fuch Being as the Trinity,. 
The word is unknown to prophets and apoftles. Our Lord 
ever prayed to the Trinity, never commanded us to pray to 
the Trinity.. Luther in his Poftil. Major. Dominic.. fays, 
** The word Trinity founds oddly, and is an human invention: 
it were better to call Almighty God, God, than Trinity.” 
The expreffions of Calvin in Admonit. I. ad Polonos, are 
equally remarkable for their freedom and plainnefs. <‘ I like 
not this prayer; O holy, bleffed, and glorious Trinity ! It 
favours of barbarity: the word Trinity is barbarous, infipid, 
profane, an human invention, grounded on no teftimony of 
God’s word, the Popifh Gad, unknown to prophets and 
apoitlys,” There is not recorded in fcripture one fingle prayer 
or one fingle a& of worfhip addreffed to the Holy Ghoft. 
This is pnaccouptable, if he poffefs the fame fupremacy and 
dignity of nature as the Father. There is not the moft 
diftant hint jn {Cripture that the Holy Ghoft is to be wor- 
fhipped—no intimation that he forms oxe fide of that myfte- 
rious Triangle, a figure by which this union is commonly re- 
prefented, and by which fymbol the minds of Chriftian people 
gre filled with grofs and falfe ideas.’ 

We fhall leave our readers to make their own refle&ions on 
thefe extras, and proceed to the author’s fecond Differtation ; 
the defign of which is te evince the exiftence-of Chrift, be- 
fore his incarnation, in oppofition to the Socinian fcheme. 

Of late years feveral publications have appeared, in fup- 
port ofsthis latter hypothefis, written chiefly by Diffenters. 
In 1759, Dr. Lardner publifhed an anonymous letter, which 
contains the ftrength of the Socinian caufe. In 1756 was 
pubjithed a fmall pamphlet, entitled, Another Defence of the 
Unity, wherein St. John’s Introduétion to his Gofpel, and his 
Account of the Word’s being made Flefh, are confidered, 
The profeffed defign of this tra& is to invalidate and explode 
the pre-exiftence of Chrift. In the fubfequent year the public 
was favoured with an elaborate work, jn vindication of the 
Socinian hypothefis, entitled, The true Doétrine of the New 
Teftament concerning Jefus Chrift confidered. ‘The author 
fupports his opinion with great ingenuity, and appears to be 
a writer of confiderable abilities *. 

Dr. Harwood does not particularly examine the arguments 
advanced by Socinian writers, but exhibits a detail of thofe 
paflages of fcripture, which appear to him ina ftrong and 
ftriking manner, to manifeft the pre-exiftence of our Lord, 
prefixing or fubjoining fuch remarks and obfervations, as ei- 
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* See Crit. Rev. vol, XXiv. p- 33%. 
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ther the particular expreffions employed in thefe paffages, or 
the obvious tendency and tenor of them, feem to juftify. 
The laft pafflage (to which he begs the reader’s particular ‘at- 
tention) is this: ‘* And now, O Father, glorify thou me with 
thine own felf, with the glory which I bad with thee before the 
avorld was.” : 














































¢ Were there, fays he, no intimation in the whole New * 
Teftament of the pre-exiftence of Chrift, this fingle paffage 
would irrefragably demonftrate and eftablifh it. Our Saviour ‘ 


here, in a folemn act of devotion, declares to the Almighty, 
that he had glory with Him before the world was, and fer- 
vently fupplicates that he would be gracioufly pleafed to re 
infiate him in his former felicity. The language is plain and 
clear. Every word hath great moment and emphafis. Glo- 
rify thou me with that glory which I had with thee.- The veré 
is in the paf tenfe, and according to all the rules of language, 
relates to pafi time. The phrafe we tranflate, with thee, is 
very expreflive and emphatical, and fignifies apud ste, in thy 
prefince, near thy perfon. Glorify thou me with that glory which 
I enjoyed in thy prefence, and near thy perfon, before the 
world was. Itisa plain folemn addrefs to the Deity, that 
fince he had glorified his name on the earth, and had finifhed 
the work he had given him. to do, that he would now be 
pleafed to re-admit him to that ftate of glory and happinefs 
which he had poffleffed in his prefence defore the creation of the 
world, Upon this fingle text I lay my finger. Here I pofit 
my fyftem. And if plain words. be ‘defignedly employed to 
convey any determinate meaning, if the modes of human 
f{peech have any precifion, I am convinced that this plainde- 
claration of cur Lord in an a& of devotion, exhibits a great 
and important truth, which can never be fubverted or invali- 
dated by any accurate and fatisfactory criticifms.’ 
To the arguments which our author draws from _ particular 
- paffages, he adds fome general refleftions, on thofe texts of 
feripture, which ‘exprefsly celebrate our Saviour’s wonderful 
humiliation and benevolence, in difrobing himfelf of his 
heavenly glory, and invefting himfelf with our infirmities. 
He obferves, that it is fomething incongruous, that angels | 
after angels fhould be difpatched from. thé throne of God to | 
announce the birth of Chrift, if he was nothing more than a | 
man; and that it is hardly to be conceived, that a perfon, 
who had merely a serrefrial origin, fhould, after his deceafe, 
be rapt above the fpheres, and feated above the moft exalted | 
orders of celeftial beings. | 7] 
A celebrated paffage in Colof. i, 1519. Who is the image | 
of the invifiblg Ged, &c. is the fubje& of the next Differtation. 
; The 
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The author endeavours to reprefent St. Paul’s true ideas’ (res 
lative to the dignity of our Saviour’s perfon) to illuftrate the’ 
energy and fublimity of his expreflions, and above all to make 
the fubject conducive to devotion and pra&ical! religion. ; 
The fourth Differtation contains a feries of obfervations on 
1 Cor. xv. 24—28, Then cometh the end when he foall bave de= 
hivered up the kingdom to God, &c. fhewing the rife, progrefs, 
perfection, and end of Chrift’s kingdom. | 
- Differtation the fifth points out the caufes which probably 
confpired to produce our Saviour’s extreme deje&tion and hor- 
ror, in the garden of Gethfemane. Writers have endeavoured 
to account for this agony by various fchemes; fome afcribing 
it to the unappeafed wrath of Almighty God, now hurled in 
all its tremendous vehemence upon this’ ilfuftrious fufferer ; 
others to the temptation and onfet of the devil, into whofe 
tyranny, during this hour of darknefs, he was freely delivered ; 
and others to the accumulated weight of the fins of the whole 
world, which the wifdom and juftice of God appointed that 
he fhould now fuftain, in order that he might experimentally 
feel their infinite demerit, and. by fupporting, in his own 
perfon, the oppreffive load, accomplifh the proper atone 
ment and expiation of them. But Dr. Harwood thinks, that 
eur Lord’s refle€ting on his unfuccefsfulnefs in reclaiming and 
reforming the Jews, and the defertion of his difciples, his 
ftrong perception of the infults and ignominy he was fhortly 
to fuftain, his forefight of the calamities and perfecutions of 
his followers for their attachment to him and his religion, and 
laftly his painful apprehenfion of his country’s impending 
ruin, will naturally account for his exquifite forrow and dif- 
trefs. 
_ Thefe Differtations difplay a great deal of critical learning, 
and cannot fail being acceptable to the friends of free enquiry, 
and to the lovers and encouragers of facred literature, 
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X. A Wife in the Right. A Comedy. By Mes. Griffiths. 8vo, 
ss. Dilly. : 
HE account of the caufes which produced the fate of this 
Comedy is fo ingenuoufly related in the Preface, that we 
cannot confiftently with juftice; and that fympathy which is 
due to a difappointment in the labours of genius, refrain from — 
laying the hiftory of the whole tranfa&ion before the public. 

‘ The author of this addrefs is fo .perfeéily fenfible of how 
little confequence fuch writings are’ to: the: public, that fhe 
would moft willingly have declined troubling-them on:this oc- 
cafion, 
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cafion, were fhe not impelled to it by two. very ftrong mo- 
tives; a defire of vindicating herfelf from fome of the charges 
brought againft the following comedy, from the interpolations 
thrawn into one of the principal parts, on the night of. per- 
formance; and the earneft with of exprefling the fincere gra- 
titude fhe is fenfible of to the public in general, and to her 
friends in particular, for the generous patronage they have 
fhewn towards the publication of this little piece, which with 
true humility and diffidence fhe now fubmits to their candor 
and indulgence. 

‘ The author certainly had no reafon to have apprehended 
the unlucky event of this comedy, after the very favourable 
opinion which Mr. Colman, who is undoubtedly a competent 
judge of dramatic compofitions, had expreffed of it, all along, 
from the time he received it, in July 1770, when he pronounced 
it ** to bid fairer; both for fame and profit, than any of her 
theatrical writings,” to the day of its reprefentation, in March 
laft, on the morning of which he offered “* to underwrite its 
fuccefs, for half a crown.” 

‘ However, fhe confefles that, for fome time before the exe 
hibition, fhe had fufficient caufe to be alarmed, on account of 
Mr. Shuter, who had a long and principal part in the co- 
medy, feldom atteading the rehearfals; and when he did, 
being found to be extremely imperfe&.—The author remon- 
ftrated upon this occafion, and the manager indeed lamented 
the difficulty along with her, but redreffed it not. 

‘ At length though late, a day was appointed for the repre- 
fentation, and on that morning Mr, Shuter appeared at re- 
hearfal, pretty much in the fame ftate as before, and con- 
feffed himfelf incapable of performing his part, that night. 
Upon which the play was obliged to be further poftponed, 
and hand bills were fent about at noon, to advertife the town 
of the difappointment. 

‘ This was a moft unlucky circumftance for the mathien, 
The curiofity of the public palls upon fuch delays, and many 
of her friends, who had waited in London to attend the per- 
formance, went into the country, concluding, from the une 
certainty of the performer, joined to the latenefs of the feafon, 
that the comedy could not be exhibited, this year. 

‘ A further and final day was afterwards determined on, 
‘but the audience being out of humour at their former difap- 
pointment, called Mr. Shuter to account for it, on his firft 
appearance ; which threw him into fuch a confufion, that he 
was not able to’ get the better of it, throughout the whole 
performance, 
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« This untoward incident occafioned two very confiderable 
difadvantages to the piece. In the hurry of his fpirits the 
aQor not only forgot his part, the deficiency of which he en- 
deavoured to fupply with his own diale&, but alfo feemed to 
Jofe all idea of the chara&ter he was to perform; and made 
the Governor. appear in a light which the author never in- 
tended ; that of a mean, ridiculous buffoon. This unlucky 
failure in the performer, was, by fome, unfortunately imputed 
to the writer, and appeared to be a fufficient reafon for con- 
demning the piece. 

* Yet, notwithftanding thefe almoft infuperable difadvan- 
tages, the play was fuffered to proceed, without any fort of 
reprehenfion, except in the inftance above-mentioncd, and the 
Epilogue concluding with thefe lines, 


‘ The author for your paffport trembling ftands, 
And hopes you'll grant it under all your band;.’ 


received the fullef approbation from the audience, without 
one fingle diffenting voice. 

* Mapy of her friends immediately quitted the theatre, in 
perfect affurance of the favourable event, and came to with 
her joy that. the comedy had been fufficiently ftrong to ftrug- 
gle through fuch hazardous circumftances, as before recited. 
But the pleafure fhe received on this occafion, was extremely 
tranfient, for fhe was in a few minutes after informed, that 
when the play was going to be given out, for the next night, 
fome obfcure perfons, in a corner df the gallery, obje&ted to 
it, who were oppofed by a confiderable majority in all parts of 
the houfe ; but that after this kind of altercation had been 
continued, for fome minutes, the council behind the curtain, 
taking alarm at an apple being flung from the upper gal- 
lery, and ftriking a branch of one of the chandeliers, 
thought proper to obey the malicious, who are ever the moft 
ative, rather than the friendly, part of the audience, and 
withdrew the play. 

¢ Whether this oppofition arofe from ill-nature, or ill tem- 
per, cannot be now determined ; though the latter caufe is 
full fufficient to account for the effect, as every one knows 
how dangerous a thing it muft always be, to fuffer an au- 
dience to be out of humour, at a firft reprefentation of any 
dramatic performance; and on this account it woutd certainly 
have been prudent to have brought Mr. Shuter before them, 
in fome of his more perfect characters, between the night of 
the firft and /econd difappointment, in ofder to have palliated 
the refentment of the public, fo as have prevented any inters 
suption to the performance, on that account, at leaft, 
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« By the advice of thofe friends who were prefent, the au- 
thor went, that night, to Mr. Colman’s houfe, to confer with 
him upon this unexpected ebb of fortune. He feemed to be 
much affected with it himfelf, expreffed a friendly concern at 
her difappointment, and promifed to confult with the reit of 
the proprietors, upon what compenfation or redrefs it might 
be reafonable to make her, upon this occafion. But the next 
morning he fent her a letter to acquaint her, that ‘< all her 
-profpeéts from that quarter muft be at anend, for that fhe was 
to expect nothing farther from the theatre.” 

« The author happened to receive this fevere Gapeneni in the 
midft of a large circle of her friends, who were then with her, 
offering their fervices, for that night, to bring on the comedy 
again, engaging to prove the pofitive part of the audience fu- 
perior to the negative one, upon that trial. But this kind and 
well-intentioned offer the declined. 

« She adhered to the fame moderation, alfo, the next day, 
when the fame offer was again repeated, and feconded. by fe- 
veral perfons, before unknown to her, but who feemed to con- 
fider hers as a common caufe againft oppreffion, and declared 
a full confidence of carrying the point againft any oppofition 
that might be attempted. 

‘ The author does not deny that fhe felt refentment, and 
was fenfible of injuftice, all the while; but the feared the cone, 
fequence of ariot to the manager’s property ; choofing to fuffer 
an injury, rather than to do one. 

© All this temper and condu& was then calmly apeefinted 
to the manager, both by letter, and the interpofition of friends, 
but no notice was taken of it. The author confefies that the 
then made a claim of right, to fome compenfation, upon the 
late occafion, but not till after it had been refufed her, asa 
matter of favour. She founded her demand, upon the ufage, 
which is the only law of theatres, and quoted many prece- 
dents of the fame kind; fome of them in circumftances too, 
far more unfavourable to the client; but neither cuftom, nor 
courtefy, it feems, were to be allowed fufficient pleas, in her 
_ fingular cafe. 

‘ The author does not mean, by any thing the fituation of 
this affair has obliged her to fay here, to charge Mr.-Colman 
with the leaft defign to her injury, by any part of his condu&, 
throughout. She believes him to have been perfeétly fincere in 
his profeffions, and ingenuous in his purpofes towards her; | 
and has feen him mortified and concerned to the laft degree, 
at the delays and difappointments fhe met with, though hedid 
not fufficiently exert his authority to prevent, or remedy 
them, . 
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‘ The author’s friends, upon finding that fhe would not 
avail herfelf, in the way they had firft recommended, advifed 
her to publifh the comedy, by fubfcription ; as well to vin- 
dicate her writing from the mifreprefentation of the night of 
performance, as to make herfelf fome fmall amends for the 
confiderable lofs and mortification fhe had fuftained, from its 
failure. 

* This kind propofal the has moft gratefully accepted of; 
and after repeating here her acknowledgments to the public, 
and her friends, for the liberal encouragement they have 
fhewn her, upon this, and every occafion, fhe takes this op- 
portunity alfo of returning her thanks to the other performers 
in her comedy, who took the pains -to be perfeé& in their fe- 
veral parts, and fo well endeavoured to fupport the fpirit of 
their refpective charaéters, amidft the hurry and confufion 
which fo unhappily interrupted the courfe of the performance. 

* She now begs leave to make an apology for having pre- 
fumed to claim fo much of the public attention, on a fubjeé& 
relative merely to herfelf ; and with the fincereft gratitude has 
the honour to fubfcribe herfelf their much obliged, and moft 
obedient fervant, Tus AUTHOR.’ 

After an attentive perufal of this comedy, it is with plea- 
furé we are authorifed, from the account above delivered, 
to abfolve the public judgment from the charge of its unme- 
rited condemnation, not only from a view of the circum- 
ftances which produced that unfortunate event, but from 
the refpeétable lift of fubfcribers whofe names are prefixed to 
the play. Had the audience even been unanimous in rejecting 
this performance, we muft, in the court of criticifm, have been 
obliged to diffent from their verdi&. Whether we examine 

it in point.of fable, charaéter, fentiment, or diétion, the 
author is juftly entitled to our approbation. She has de- 
lineated the portraits of artifice and nature with equal ad- 
drefg ; and the underplot is happily contrived for affording 
enterteinment amid the {cenes of chafte and ferious comedy. 
We fincerely regret the fate of this produ€tion as an incident 
that muft tend to difcourage the future efforts of genius, 
which requires to be animated by the hopes of a more fubftan- 
tial acquifition than that of praife alone. 















































XI. Letters from Elizabeth Sophia de Valiere, to ber Friend 
Louifa Hortenfia de Canteleu. By Madam Riccoboni, Tran/- 
lated from the French by Mr. Maceuen. 2 Vols, 1zmo. 65, Becket, 


—— Letters appear to be the genuine emanations of a 
mind endued with great fenfibility, and ftrongly agitated | 


with the difaftrous events of fortune. Being diftated by the 
heart, 
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Riccoboni’s Letlers from Sophia de Valiere. | 63° 
heart, they are calculated to intereft the paffions; and, exclu" 
five of the fympathetic: emotions’ excited>by. incidents ‘of. an’ 
affecting nature, and which are defcribed with energy, the’ 
attention of the reader is engaged’ in’ the *perufal of them by 
an almoit uninterrupted: profufion of ingenious fentiments. —* 
Sophia de Valiere, at the death of madam D’Auterive, a’ 
lady with whom fhe had been brought up as her nicce, finds 
herfelf in a diitrefsful condition :inino degree related to that 
lady, no heirefs to an ample fortune; an orphan withoat 
friends, without connections ; deferted by almoft all the re- 
lations of her deceafed benefactrefs, ‘fhe goes to live with a’ 
madam de Beaumont, a dealer in ribbands, &c. and is employed’ 
by her. In this fituation, the is vifited by M, de Germeuil,. 
her fuppofed coufin, who feels himfelf ftrongly attached-to her ; 
in fpite of the mortifying change inher affairs, and withes to 
take her under his proteétion, though fure of inflaming ‘his’ 
mother againft him by fuch a proceeding. Her lover’s gene~ 
rous and tender behaviour doubles her difquietnefs, as the is of 
too noble a way of thinking, perplexed as fhe is by the nar~ 
rownefs of her circumitantes, to accept of his offers, and to’ 
endariger his inheritance by the provocation of parental re- 
fentment. Finding herfelf unable to gain a fubfiftence bya 
conftant application to her work, Sophia, though withing to 
preferve her liberty and independence, removes into the houfe 
of a lady of fafhion, to whom fhe is recommended by madam 
de Beaumont. In her new fituation M. de Germeuil renews 
his folicitations, increafes her tender emotions. by his perfe- 
vering affiduities, and throws her heart into the moft painful 
ftate imaginable. From this houfe, in which fhe meets with 
many difagreeable occurrences, fhe embraces a flattering ope. 
portunity to refide with a young married lady who had for- 
merly been one of her moft agreeable convent companions, 
She has no reafon to complain of madam de Monglas, as that 
lady does every thing to make her life happy; but the perpetual 
conflifts in her gentle bofom between love and honour, con- 
fliéts rendered doubly fevere by the importunities of her fond: 
and faithful admirer, are inexpreffibly tormenting. While’ 
fhe is thus circumftanced, her introdu€tion to an Englifh no-, 
bleman in the neighbourhood of the marquis de Monglas, her 
friend’s hufband, lays a foundation.for much additional dif, 
quiet: fortunately, however, her introduftion to that noble- 
man is the eventual caufe of her fubfequent felicity: a felicity 
the more fenfibly felt from having been’ preceded by a train, 
of galling difappointments, harafling uncertainties, and pain- 
ful recollections, The hiftory of lord Lindfay, which is art~ 
fully interwoven, (but not without fome intricacies from thé 
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64 Riccoboni's Letters from Sophia de Valiere. 
unavoidable intermixture of a collateral one with it) abounds 
with uncommon, yet not unnatural incidents; with trying 
and affecting fituations, forcibly, feelingly defcribed, and with” 
a feries of viciffitudes, which, while they keép our atterition 
awake, makes us, imperceptibly fympathize with the charac 
ters engaged in them, i 

This produdion being one of that kind, of which a reader 
may form a more precife idea from a fpecimen than any detail, 
we fhall infert the following letter. 


* Ceafe, my dear friend, to fill your imagination with thefe tor- 
menting ideas; I can fiill maintain myfelf feveral months in my 
prefent fituation. I have need of time to refume my ftrength, res 
vive my dejected foul, and recover that calm, at leaft in appear- 
ance, fo neceffary tothofe who are to live under the eyes of others, 
and depend on their favours. How fhall I be able to appear at this 
very time before the lady whofe protection is promifed me? A 
gloomy air is eafily miftaken for ill temper; it deitroys confidence ; 
it gives a difadvantagtous impreflion, They who have no intereft 
in our melancholy, feldom forgive the irkfomenefs it infpires. 

« Why, my dear, why affliét yourfelf at feeing me difpofed to 
embrace this offer? I would not do it, were it in my power to 
choofe a lefs difagreeable condition. I may ftay with Madam de 
Beaumont.—lIt is true, I may fo; but I do not know whether I 
ought : new circumftances require new reflections. 

€ When I formed my firft plan, I found by the calculation of fe- 
veral days, that I thould be able to maintain myfelf in every thing 
neceflary by a conftant application to work. A month’s illnefs, 
and my long weaknefs, have taught me by experience how charge- 
able this forced interruption of my work muft be. The accidental 
lofs of time, and the extraordinary expences, would reduce me to 
very difagreeable extremities. And yet I fhould like to preferve 
my liberty, my independence, and to avoid the wretched ftate of 
fubjection, that all muft endure who live under the proteétion cf 
the great, But then, will reafon, will decency permit me to live 
alone? 

‘ I am very young, my dear Hortenfia, and little ufed to govern 
myfelf by my own underftanding: if that fhould miflead me! A 
worthy good woman, but without any knowledge of the world; a 
faithful and good natured fervant, long accuftomed to fall in with 
all my defires; thefe are my guides: but are they fafe ones? For 
fome time paft, I begin to perceive that without having any thin 
to fear from our own reproaches, we fhould ftill be on our guar 
againft thofe of the world. 

‘ My youth and fituation require on my part an extreme attention 
to all my fteps; if I were accufed, who would undertake my de. 
fence? I dread the world, and its malicious remarks—Are you not 
furprifed, my dear, how an afflicted imagination magnifies our 
ideas, leads them far heyond reality, and even probability: and 
what is this world, that is to be my cenfurer? Who in this wide 
univerfe will vouch{afe to examine, to drop a look on me? Alas! 
you alone are intereited in this obfcure, painful, and forlorn being, 

* It is the commen effeét of a gloomy melancholy to raife in us 
vague fears, and to throw ns into fufpicion and anxiety. Would 
you believe it? M. de Germewil makes me uneafy, ewes me 5 
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ft éannot accopnt, for it: his fentiments for me are, the fame T alway 
wifhed to infpire him with; my own have not changed, and yet 
that friendthip, formerly fo fweet, fo natural, ‘talted with fo much 
afure, is noweno longer a gentle impulfe: it is ftillagreeabie; 
il] warm ; but is nd longer calm. Indeed, this friendship is bea 
come the fubject of my moft ferious reflections. Apt ae 
‘ Do not. {peak to your coufin, do not ritk the trial. Move her 
in my favour? Oh! by no meatis, I befeech you. _ If the is appre- 
henfive of failing in the firft advances fhe makes yon, would it not 
be imprudent to propofe td yher the rendering’ them {till more cons 
fiderable? I do ¢ertainly wih to jive wih you, but not arc her 
houfe. I conjure you, my Hrtenfia, leave this projeé&t. Shall £ 
{peak truth? Ido not enough eiteem the character of that lady 
to confent to receive any favour from her. O good God! if FE 
thought it becoming to lay myfe!f under obligations, I thouid have 
no uneafinefs as to the future. Monfieur de Germeu'lis but tov 
preding on that article—If I refule his affiftance, fliall I accept of 
hat which you might beg for me; this would certainly offend him, 
and Iam very far from having fuch adefign. Farewell, my dear; 
give over your project, I conjure you to do it." | 


The ftyle of thefe Letters, though generally anirfiated, is 
{carcely ever chargeable with affectation; ahd the charaéters 
are ftrongly marked in natural and difcriminating colours, 
They feem to be tranflated with freedom, and, at the fame 
time, with fidelity, and will afford agreeable amufement-to ° 
fuch readers:as can relifh the more fetious and fentimentat 
kind of novels. We are even of opinion, that thofe who can 
perufe thefe letters without being greatly agitated by. feveral 
paffages, muft be void of fenfibility; | 
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De NT Te, 
g2. The Scripture Do@rine of Sin and Grace confidered, in Tventya 
five plain and pra@ical Difcourfes on the whole feventh Chapter 
of the Epiftie to the Romans. By John Stafford, 8x. 6s, 

Boards. - Buckland. 

The fubje&ts which this writer opens and applies afée _thefe : 
The Sinner’s. Natural State, aj under the Law; the Believer’s 
Deliverancé by Jefus Chrift; the Chriftian’s daily Exercifes, 
and Conflias with itidwelling Sin; the fuccefsful and h ip -y 
}flue of the fpiritual Warfare ; and, the genuine Evidetices of 4 

racious Heart, &c. ’ y 

Plain, pradtical, prefbyterian fermons; which cannot fail of 
edifying the pious chriftian, or—luling him to fleep. 

13. Difcourfes on Three efential Properties of the Gofpel Revelation, 
&c. By Caleb Flemirig; D.D. 8vo. 2» Towers. _ 

Dr. Fleming’s defign in thefe Difcourfes is to thew, thatthe 
religion of Jefus has in it a fimplicity, harmony, and unity of 
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principles ; that this unity is an irrefragable proof of its di- 
vine original ; that, next to its unity, its unmixed purity, hav- 
ing nothing of human invention in its whole plan, is a fare 
ther powerful argument of its divinity; and, laftly, that, as 
it appears manifeftly calculated to be the univerfai canon of 
heavenly inftru€tion to mankind, it cannot fail to convince and 
perfuade every honeft mind of the completenefs and conclufive- 
nefs of its internal evidence. 

In a Supplimenta! Difcourfe, the author evinces the fuper- 
natural conception of Jefus Chrift ; and in an Appendix makes 
fome remarks on Mr. Tomkins’s Reply to Dr. Lardner’s Let- 
ter on the Logos. 

Dr. Fleming appears to be a fenfible and learned writer ; a 
friend to free enquiry, and the facred, unalienable rights of 
private judgment. 

14. Sermons to Trade/men. 80. 1s, 6d. Cadell: 

Thefe two difcourfes are written with a good defign; and 
in fiyle and manner very much refemble the Sermons to Young 
Women. They contain many feafonable inftru&ions and 
wholefome admonitions, which may be read with great ad- 
vantage by thofe, for whofe fervice they are principally in- 
tended. ‘The author very properly reprefents the. pernicious 
effeéts arifing from the ambitious projeéts, the chimerical fpe- 
culations, the affeéted gentility, the diffipation, and extrava- 
gance of tradefmen. 


15. The Glory of the Second Temple yore to that of the Firfts 
Tawo Sermons, By Samuel Palmer, 8vo, 64, Buckland. 


The author fhews the propriety and importance of ereéting 
decent and commodious places for divine worfhip; treats of 
that ‘ internal fpiritual glory’ which rendered the fecond tem- 
ple fuperior to the firft; and mentions fome particulars which 
contribute to the edification and honour of Chriftian focieties. 


16. A Sermon occafioned by the late Difturbances in the North of 
Ireland: Preached before the Judges in the Cathedral of Ar- 
magh. By Hugh Hamilton, D.D. F.R.S. 80. 6d. 
Nourfe. | | 
In this difcourfe the author points out the nature of that 

fubmiffion and. obedience which the people are obliged, by 

the laws.of God and man, to pay to thofe who are fet inau- . 

‘thority over them. He lays before his readers fome ftrong 

and peculiar_obligations, which we of thefe kingdoms lie un- 

der,, to the ftri& obfervance of this duty; and reprefents to 

them the mifchiefs and calamities which muft arife, fhould a 

‘ people i in a free and well-ordered government, as ours is, at- 


ets ‘On any: pretence whatever, to fhake off the due fub- 
ordination 
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ordination to their magiftrates, and fet themfelves up as the | 

only judges of what laws ate proper to be executed, and what 

are to be oppofed. 

This, efpecially at the time when it was “preached, was’ @ 
feafonable and ufefal difcourfe, properly calculated to. allay 
the animofities of thofe infurgents in. the North of Ireland, 
who thought theinfelves aggrieved by high rents and heavy 
taxes. 

172 The DeGrines of a T rinity, and the Incarnation of Ged exa- 
mined upon the Principles of Reafon and common Senfe, 8v0. 150 
Bladon, 

This acute and judicious writer has clearly and effectually 
expofed the inconfiftences and abfurdities of the. Athanafian 
fyitem. The fupporter of that hypothefis, who ftyles_himfelf 
orthodox, muft be firmly eftablithed in his. opinion, if he can 
read this treatife without a qualm of confcience, or a mental 
vertigo. 

18. The Cafe of the Diffnting Minifters, addrefid to the Lords © 
Spiritual and Temporal. By Wfrael Mauduit. To which is 
added, a Copy of the Bill propofed for their Relief. Sve. 15. 
Wilkie. 

In the year 1689, when the Toleration A& was pafied, the 
Diffenters were itriéter Calvinifts, and more zealous adherents 
to the doétrinal parts of the Thirty-nine Articles, than many 
of the eftablifhed clergy themfelves were. The A& of Tolera- 
tion, therefore, by excufing them from the Articles of difci- 
pline, granted them all the relief they wanted; and, by di- 
reting that they fhould fabfcribe the reft, required no more 
of them than what they thea believed. 

But now, it is alledged, from a more exact ftudy of the 
holy Scriptures, the Diffenters find reafon to alter their 
opinions in fome of thofe articles, which had not been fo care- 
fully examined, and cannot fubferibe, 

* Hence, fays this writer, it arifes, that the intention of 
the Toleration A& is fruftrated: and though, at the time of 
paffing, it meant to give the Diffenters a legal right to the 
exercife of divine worfhip in their own manaer, and at that 
time adtually aid give it them; yet it now does not. The a& 
is rendered ineffectual, and their minifters ftand expofed to 
the penal laws of Charles IL. by the toleration’s being made 
to depend upon a condition, which, at that time, they could 
with fincerity comply with, but which now théy cannot.’ ‘? 

Mr. Manduit takes up the caufe of the Diffenters upon this — 
footing, and endeavours to fhew the unreafonablenefs of en-: 
forcing fubfeription upon Diffenters, and se, heh penal 
ftatutes to remain in force againft them.- me 
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Fo this tra& is fubjoined a Poftfcript, containing fome ac- 
gount of the proceedings of the diflenting minifters, relative 
to their late application to parliament for abolifhing the fub- 
Acription required.of them by the Toleration A&. 

19. Remarks on the Pofifeript to she Cafe of the Difenting Minifters.. 
8v0. 6d. Bladon. 

This writer, who very minutely examines Mr. Mauduit’s 
account of the proceedings of the diffenting minifters ; is of 
opinion, that their late application to parliament had origi- 
nally but a very feeble foundation, if any at all; that it has 
been conduéted in a very imprudent and irregular manner ; 
that, whether we confider minifters or people, it is a bufinefs 
in which the body of Diflenters are very far from being united; 
and that, if Providence does not kindly interpofe, it may be 
productive of various difagreements and pernicious confe- 
quences, not to affirm, that it has been fo already. 


20. Candid Examination of the Reafons avhy the People, called Dua- 
hers, do nat pay Tithes. By the late rev, H. Wolftenholme, M. 4. 
ReGor of Liverpool. 8vo. 15. 6d, Stuart, 

T'ke author of this pamphlet informs us, that the Quakers 
in his parith ufually put into.the. hands of thofe, who colle& 
the.church-taxes, a paper, containing the reafons why they 
do not pay tithes ; ‘and that by thefe means they have made 
an impreflion upon fome of the parifhioners to the prejudice 
of the reGor. -He has therefore been induced to publifh this | 
traét. And.to prevent all fufpicion of mifreprefentation, and 
enable the reader to have a clearer perception of what is faid 
on both fides, he has prefixed the Quaker’s Reafons. What he 
has advanced upgn the fubject is more than fufficient to ex- 
pofe the fallacy, or rather the abfurdity, of the Quaker’s plea. 
We are, however, inclined to think, that his performance 
‘ would have-been read by more of his parifhioners, and, con- 
fequently have anfwered his purpofe much better, if he had 
made it as fhort as the Quaker’s, by contraéting his argue 
ments into a more regular and compendious form, | 


MEDICA lL. 


21. 4 Letter to Dr. Cadogan, with Remarks on the mof? intereft- 
ing Paragrapls in bis Treatife on the Gout. By Mr. Daniel 

Smith. Swe. 15.64. Carnan and Newbery. 

The author of this letter appears to be a gentleman who 
was feized with the gout at an early time of life, and has fuf- 
fered many violent attacks of the difeafe. Though not bred 

_ to the profeffion of phyfic, he feems to have carefully tead the 
ebfervations of thofe who have written on arthritic diforders, 
. aid 
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and to have acquired a competent knowledge of the collateral 
fciences fubfervient to the medical art. ‘ With théfe qualifica- 
tions he énters into tlie controverfy, refpe€ing,.points both of 
theory and pradiice. Dr. Cadogan’s treatife having alteady 
been {© frequently commented upon, we fhall-only obferve 
concerning this Letter, that Mr. Smith feems to. be aétuated 
folely by a regard to truth arid:-éxperience ; fometimes éan- 
didly diffenting from, and fometimes juftly approving, the 
opinions and prafiee of Dr. Cadogan, What we find eltiefly 
obfervable in this Letter. isy that. in his own. cafe, the duther 
has afcertained the great advantage of 2 free ufe of acids in the 
gout. He has alfo offered fome plaufible arguménts towards 
refuting the common opinion, of the bread in London being - 
debafed with a mixture of alum. f 


22. A Treatife-on the putrid and rémititag Fin Fever, which raged 
at Bengal in she Year 1762. By James Lind, M..D.. 13%, 
us. Dilly. 

This treatife affords a fuecih& secourit of the fen fever, 
concerning the caufes and cure of which, the author Has added 
forné juditious obfervations. The irifluence he aferibes, how- 
¢évéer, to the moon in exciting the difeafé, it mut be owned, 
Bordet's fomewhat on thé marvellous. © ~~ 


23. Sermons to the Rich and Studious, on Temperancé and Exercife, 
$e. 1s. Dilly. 


Thefe medical Setmons are.three in number, and refpecs 
tively employed on the following fubje&s ; viz. Temperance 
in Eating, the Ufe and Abufe of Wine and Strong Drink, Ex- 
ercife. Suitably to the form of the difcqurfes, the author has 

refixed to each a téxt fiom the book of Proverbs, and arranged - 
his arguments according to the method obferved in the pulpit. 
In the firft fermon, he treats, I. of the quality, II. of the quan- 
tity, of our aliment, and III. of the time of taking it. In 
the fecond, hé enquires, I. to whom wine and ftrong drink 
fhould be given, and II. to whoth they fhould not be given, 
In the ‘laft difcourie he confidérs, I. the different modes ) 
exercife, and II. the proper tittle for ufing it. . After’ dif. 
cufling thefe heads, each fermon is concluded with an appli- 
cation. | 
Thefe Sermons are not remarkable either for novelty of ob- 
fervation, or rhetorical ornament ; “bat they may be read with 
advantage by thofe who are inclined to ptactice fuch rules 
for the prefervation of health as are drawn from tempérance 
and exercife. The author, however, has committed a miftake, 
in placing Addifon among the literary men who arrived at lon~ 
gevity by a due attention to thofe two articles of the mons: 
e 3 naturals ¢ 
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naturals; as it is known, and has been pathetically. regretted, 
that he died when but a Jittle turned of forty. 


24. Anfwer toa late extraordinary Publication, intitled, ** The 
Danger and Immodefiy, &c.. of the-prefent too general Cuftom of 
unneceffarily employing Men-Midwives,” &c, By L. La or 
Sve. 1s. 6a. Bladon. | 
From the circumftance of this pamphlet being publithed in 

French and Englifh in the oppofite pages, Mr. Lapeyre feems 

to have paid unmerited regard to the flimfey performance 

which he has made the objeé& of his animadverfion. In point 
of argument, however, he has fhewn its futility in. a clear 
light, and fully vindicated the men-midwives from’ the inju- 
rious afperfions of their defamatory, and, probably, interefted 
— 


P.O. BS: Fe Bz. . 
25. A Review of the Poem intitled “The Senators,” Part. Ik 
ato. 1s, 6d. Wilkie. 

The author of this Review repels, with an honeft indig- 
nation, the anjuft and illiberal farcafms. thrown out againft 
feveral refpectable charaéters in the poem fpecified i in the title- 
‘page. A regard to truth, however, is the principal merit of 
this performance, for in point of compofition it is much upon 
a level with that on which it is founded. It would feem as 
if the author had an intention of profecuting the plan toa 
greater length; but we are candidly of opinion, that it would 
be no lofs to the public, and perhaps fome faving to himfelf, 
fhould he, inftead of the remainder, prefent us only with— 
ca@lera dtfunt, 


26. Conjugal Love: an Elegy. ato. 6d, Davies, 

The reprefentation of domeftic happinefs affords a picture 
fo agreeable to the fancy, and is at the fame time fo expreffive 
of a virtuous difpofition in the perfon by whom it is drawn, 
that in reviewing a performance of. that kind, criticifm is in 
fome meafure difarmed of its rigid impartiality. We do not 
eftimate the merit of this elegy, however, entirely by fuch an 
indulgence ; for it is worthy of more liberal praife, though it 
poffeffes not the native fund of fentiment, nor the eafe and 
force of expreffion, which is always to be found in the capital 
produtions of poetry. , 


27. Songs, Comic and Satyrical, By George Alexander Stevens. 
12mo, 35. fewed. Robinfon. 

It appears that Mr, Stevens has been induced to this pub- 
lication in confequence of a mean Colle&ion of Songs lately 
circulated under his name in the country. , However injurious 
thefe might have been to his fame, it will not fuffer any di- 
minution 

















minution from the prefent performance, which abounds with 
the facetious humour peculiar to the Le&turer upon Heads.” 
But notwithftanding the entertainment arifing from the-hu- 
mour in many of thefe Songs, the idea formed of them by a 
reader, muft fall infinitely fhort of what they infpire when ac- 
companied with the inimitable addrefs of Mr. Stevens, in 
voice and gefture, in the focial hour when he diffufes rapture 
and feftivity amidft the circle of his friends, or the more en- 
larged fphere of his public exhibitions. . 
28, An Effay on Satirical Entertainments. To which is added>. 
Stevens’s mew Ledure upon Heads, now delivering at the Theatre 
Royal, Hay-Market. With Critital Obfervations. 8vo0. 15.64, 


Rell. 


The fhort Effay in the beginning of this pamphlet is to be | 
confidered only as introductory to the Obferyations which fol- 
low. Concerning the latter it is fufficient to fay, that they 
are fometimes juft, fometimes frivolous, and generally di&tated’ 
with candour. 3 
lifhing Mr. Stevens’s Leétures, we fhall not determine, as the 
matter is now in litigation. 


MISCELLANEOUS. | 
29. The Toilet of Flora; or, a Colleion of the moft Simple and , : 

Approved Methods of Preparing Baths, Effinces, &c. i2mo. 35. a 

Nicoll. | | 

Luxury has of late made rapid advances in this country, : 
and is likely ftill to continue its progrefs, Its increafe has 
never been checked by thofe fumptuary laws, which in fome_ 
other countries have been enforced with the utmoft rigour. 
That legiflature which regulates the ations of a free people, 
has thought it improper to conftrain. their inclinations except ~ 
in points immediately and deeply conneéted with the interefts 
of the ftate. 

Without entering into the queftion concerning the good or: - 
bad confequences of luxury, we may furely affirm, that if any 
{pecies of refinement deferves indulgence, it is the ufe of per- 
fumes, eflences, and cofmetics; which give an innocent gra- 
tification to the fenfes, and heighten the charms of the fair 
part of the creation, without having the fmalleft tendency fo 
debafe the heart, or to deprave the manners. » The fevereft phi- 
lofopher can only require, that the materials which compofe 
thefe articles of luxury be innoxious, and that'their price be 
not {o extravagant as to lead thofe who ufe them intoim- — 
proper expence. | . 

The prefent publication was originally written in a country 
from whence the articles it treats of have been formerly im- 
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But how far the author is juftifiable for pub- 
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ted into our own, at a moft.unreafonable profit ;.it is ame 
coubtedly the beft performance of the kindy and,-equally 
fuited to the purpofes of the fine lady and the. perfumer. , 
3° The Appeal; or, authentic Copies of two late Addreffes, to the 

right reverend the Lord Bifhap of Winchelter, as Viftor of St, 

Mary Magdalen College, Oxford. te. 1s, Leacroft. 

This publication relates to the werus valor annvas of the liv- 
incs in the gift of Magdalen College, and their being tenable 
with fellowfhips in that College. Dr, Kent has the rectory of 
Berkely, .in the diocefe of Bath and-Wells, and Saunderton, in 
the diocefe of Lincoln, The former js not charged in the va- 
Jor of Edward [, The latter is. charged at only fixteen marks 
a year; byt being of the value of about zool. per anium, 
the fociety has ufually determined, that the profits of it ex- 
eeed the limits préfcribed by the’ ftatute, #. ¢. twenty marks; 
and Dr, Kent’s predeceffors in that reétory have therefore re- 
figned their fellowthips upon their promotion ta it. The vi- 
fiior, however, Having determined, in 17695 that the werus 
waler annuus means only the valor of Edward I. - Dr. Kent ap- 

‘ies to him for fuch judicial dire&tions in this cafe, as tliat 
the will of the founder may be eftabliffied upon a firm bafis, 
the peace and welfare of the foclety fécured, and his own re- 
putation guarded againft the. malicious reports of flanderous 

erfons, who may otherwife attempt to vilify him, as the 
oe of a novelty, which, he alledges, he is moft truly 
anxious, by. all honourable and flatutable methods, to provide 
pgainit and prevent. 

gs. Real Improvements in Agriculiave, (on the Principles of A, 
~ Young, B/y:) técctkmended to accompany Improvements of Rents, 

qn a Letty 16 Reade Peacock, EB. To which is added, A 

Litter to Dr. Hanter, Phyfciam in York, concerning the Rithets 

in Sheep: By T. Comber. 80. ts. 64. Nicoll. 

The author of this letter fpecifies the various confiderations: 
which ought to be attended to for the purpofe of carrying 
agricultare to the-highefl degree of perfeétion. His remarks 
are fenfible and juft, and it would tend to the intereft not only 
of the landlord and tenant, but of the publi¢ in general, that 
the improvements he fuggefts were adopted, 

In the Igtter annexed to that on agricylture, Mr. Comber 

ives fome account of the rickets in fheep; a difeafe, which, 
though not generally known, is in many parts of the country 
found to he extremely fatal. It does not appear that this dif- 
temper is infectious, but it is obferved to be hereditary, The 
ylpal time of its invafion is about the fpring in the fecond 
year beyond which period the theep feem to be entirely ex- 
empted from it, It js faid to be an incontrovertible po 
tae 
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that ohateber fheep is once feizéd with this diftemper, never 
recovers. The following is the deéfcription of it drawl by an 
intelligent perfon. 
» © The principal fymiptorn of the: firft ftage of this diftem- 
per, isa kind of light-headednefs, which makes the affefted 
fheep appear much wilder than ufudl, when his miafter or 
fhepherd, as well as a ftranger, approaches him. He bounces 
up fuddenly from his laire, and runs to a diftance,: as though 
he weré purfuéd by dogs, &¢. | Thefe attions feern to’ indicate 
that his fight is affeéted : and I dare fay; if his eye’ balls were 
examined, they would appear inflamed. = 

* In the fecond flage of the diftemper, the priticipal fymp- , 
tom of thé theep' is his rubbing hinfelf ‘againft trees, pofts, 
&e. with fuch’ fury ay to pull off his wool and: tear away his 
fieth. 
© Phe diftreffled animal has now a violent itching in his 
fkin, the effeéts of an highly inflamed blood = but it does not — 
appear that there is ever any cutaneous eruption, of falutary 
critics} difcharge. In fhort, from all cirsumftances the fever 
appears now. to be at its height. 

‘ The third dnd Jaft ftage of this dreadful malady feems to 
to be only the progrefs of difldlution, after an unfavourable 
drifis. The poor animal, as condemned by nature; appears 
itupid, feparates from the flock, walks irregularly, (whence 
probably the nate of this difeafe, Rickers} genetally lies; and 
eats little. ‘Fhefe fymptoms increafe in degree till deatli, 

which follows a general confamption, which appears upon dif. 
feétion of the carcafe ; the juices and even folids having fafs 
fered a generat diffolution, infomuch that the folids Have no 
longer any of the good’ properties of flefh, nor the blood of 
ts ufwal colour, &c;’ 

The gentleman from whom this defcription is taken inform- 
ed Mr. Comber, that obferving the head of the theep to bé 
the principal feat of the diforder, he had diflefted that part in 
feveral theep which died of the diftemper, in order to difcover 
its caufey and that he always found in the brain (or, as Mr. 
Comber fuppofes, in. the membranes) a maggot, about one’ 
fourth of an inch long, and of a brownifh colour. — It is to be 
wifhed, that fome of the gentlemen of the faculty would con- 
tribute their affiftance towards afcertaining the real caufe, and 
difcovering the-cure of this diftemper. 

32. The Atlamtic Pilot. Sve. 81. Leacroft. 

This fmall, but elegant performance, accompanied by the’ 
Atlantic charts, fufficiently teftify the author’s abilities both 
as a furveyor and able navigator ; the work is replete with the’ 
moft important direétions to be obferved by the cautious ma-- 
riner in tracing the Florida, or Gulf-Stream, between the 
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Havannah and the Martiere iflands, along the Weftern Atlans 
tic coaft ; and likewife for the fafer condu@ of fhips in their 
navigation from the gulf of Mexico through the new Bahama 
channel, to the northern part of his majefty’s dominions upon 
the continent of North America, and from thence:to Europe. 

The following extraé&t we apprehend will ferve to confirm 
the opinion we entertain of Mr. Brahm’s {kill and experience 
in nautical affairs. 

* Many veffels, bound through the new Bahama channel, 
were loft in fair weather ; unacquainted with the ftream’s eddy, 
and of foundings being under blue water, they were fwept in 
fenfibly by the eddy to the weftward ; and when they found 
by their calculations that they had a good offing eaft of Cape 
Florida, ftood north, and in lieu of entering the new Bahama 
channel, run firait upon a reef, 

‘ Asthe meridian obfervations fouth of latitude 25° 40° 
are no direction, and the morning or evening obfervations 
ufelefs, as long as the variations of the compafs on the dif- 
ferent places of the promontory have not been heretofore 
known ; I have therefore, with the ‘greateft care, taken the 
variations On cape Florida, the Metance, and Huefo, by morn- 
ing amplitudes, which on this promontory are the fureft; for: 
the evening obfervations, as I. have experienced on places 
where I could have both in one day and.on one fpot, do not 
fo nearly agree with a meridional operation, (I make ufe of 
at times) which, though very tedious, is, however, infallible. 
I mentioned before what effect the different winds have upon 
the Florida ftream. 1 think it neceflary to obferve now, that 
this ftream is alfo fubje& to an alteration from another caufe ; 
by which, as well as by the winds, it is either preffed on or 
off the coaft, viz. by the full and change of the moon, which, 
according to its pofition, has all the different effects upon the 
fiream, however, not in equal power with thofe:of the winds; 
and the difpofition of the ftream is increafed:.to its fuperla- 
tive, if the effets both of the winds and moon are combined ; 
for, at this time, the natural zimofis [zymofis, or fermeatation} 
of the ocean rifes higheft: this zimofis regulates the flood and 
ebb, and divides them in proportionate times, and, confequently, 
dire&ts and increafes them, with the affiftance of eafterly moons 
and winds to the weft, and, of wefterly moons and winds to the . 
eaft, fo that the weft and eaft fhores are at times deprived of, 
and at other times overflowed by tides, occafioned by thefe vi- . 
ciffitudes.’ 

The ingenious author has fubjoined to this ufeful pamphlet - 
a table of loxodromy and obfervations, frem which the map 
of the Atlantic ocean is laid down, and by which the truth of 
it may confequently be examined. 
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33+ The Rife of Prakice of Imprifonment in Parfinal ABioaren- 

amined, &c. 8vo. 13. 6d. Wilkie. 

In. this pamphlet the author firft delineates the ancient prac- 
tice of the common law, in refpe& to'proceedings on impri- 
fonment in perfonal actions ; after which he exhibits a view of 
the mode of procedure in ufe at prefent; tracing its origin, 
remarking where it deviates from the former fyftem, and con- 
fidering the merit or demerit of fuch deviation. He- next 
enquires how it formed its preferit eftablifhment, and what is 
the validity of its foundation ; and toncludes with offering a 
fhort and eafy mode of proceeding to its aid, by an.addition 
to the att of 12 Geo. I. The author difcovers an accurate 
knowledge of his fubje&, his obfervations are judicious, and 
the plan he recommends for fhortening the duration of im- 
prifonment, appears to reconcile the rigour of juftice with the 
principles of humanity. 

34. Confiderations on the Negroe Caufe commonly fo called. Addrefid 
to the Right Honoarable Lord Mansfield, 8vo. 1s. Dodfley, 
This letter appears to have been written with the intention 

of being publifhed previoufly to the determination of thé Court 

of King’s Bench on the Negroe Caufe. We know not whe- 
ther it contains. any arguments which were not advanced by 
the counfel in the courfe of the pleadings; and it is certain 
that the noble lord to whom it is addreffed, in delivering his 
judgment, paid due attention to the confideration propofed - 
by this author. The publication of the prefent letter feems 
now to be wholly unneceflary, and would have been fuper- 
fluous even at an earlier period; as the decifion of the ‘court 

did not regard the general queftion concerning the freedom of 

Negroes in ‘this country, but was ‘founded only on the par- 

ticular cafe of Somerfet, from circumftances of infufficiency 

‘arifing out of the caufe returned upon the writ of Habeas 

Corpus. 

35- Candid RefieGions upon the Fudgm:nt lately awarded by the 

"Court of King’s-Bench, im Weftminfter-Hall, ‘on awhat is com- 
monly called the Negroe-Caufe. 8vo, 1s. 6d. Lowndes. 

We are doubtful whether this pamphlet, more than the for- 
mer, is not chiefly a compilation of what had been delivered 
on the fubjeé& in the court of King’s Bench. The arguinents 
here advanced againft the freedom of Negroes in this country, 
are fuch, as may be fuppofed to proceed from a perfon who 
is ‘aterefted in the property of thofe people... But though. the. 
author is evidently prejudiced in favour of the continuation of 
flavery, it muft be owned, that fome of thefe refleétions would. 
deferve to be attended to, fhould the fubje& ever be brought 
under. the confideration of the legiflature. 
36. da 
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30. An Examination of the late rev. Mr. Lemoine’s Treatife on 

“Miracles. By Hugh Farmer, $80: 14. ° Cadell, 
Mr. Farmer’s chief motive to this pablication feems to have 
been, to vindicate himfelf from an i = ste charge of having 
made confiderable ufe of Lemoine’s Treatife, in his Differta- 
tiorr on the fame fubje&, without acknowledging it. In this 
Examination he has not only fally sitathirell himfelf of plz- 
giarifm, but has alfo added fome illuftrations of the opinions 
he had formerly publifhed. 


37- 4 Travelling DiGionary, Being the Second Part to. the. New 
Defeription of the Roads*, By Daniel Paterfon. 800. 45. 
fewd, ‘ Carnan. 

This book contains forty- fix thovfard diftances, and muft 
of confequence prove extremely ufeful, not only to thé tra- 
veller, but likewife to all thofe who have any commercial in- 
tercourfe with the country. Some towns, and thofe too of 
note, are omitted ; but they are inconfiderable in refpe& to 
fo great a number as is here presented to our view. 

30. The Female Mifcellany: In Two Parts, For the Ufe.of a 

Boarding School. 8vo. ¥3.6d. Owen. 

Performances which are calculated for the improvement of 
young minds are always entitled to a candid reception from 
the public. The capacity of thofe for whofe benefit they are 
intended, not admitting either depth of fentiment, or orna- 
ment of ftyle, the higheft praife to which thgy can attain, is, 
that of conveying the moft ufeful inftrufiion in the eafieft man- 
ner ; and in this view, the little volume before us is worthy of 
recommendation. 

39- 4 brief Enquiry inte the State after Death. 80. 6d. 

The manner in which this Enquiry is conduéted. is - wholly 
unfuitable to a-fubje& of fo much importance to mankind, 

40. The Rev. Mr. Talbot's Narrative of bis Proceedings relative 
to Jonathan Britain. 8ee. 64. Dodfley. 

From this Narrative, as well as from common report, the 
ehara&ter of Jonathan -Britain appears to -have been fo infa- 
mous, that inftead of the illiberal refleQions thrown out againft 
Mr. Talbot, on account of the endeavours he ufed, for bring. 
ing him to juftice, that gentleman is certainly entitled to the 
grateful acknowledgements of the public. | 


NOVEL S. 

gt. The Noble Lovers; or, the-Hiftory of Lord Emely and Mis Vil- 
lars. 3Vols, 75 6d. fered. Bladon. 

The hiftory of lord Emely and mis Villars might have been very 

well contained in the third volume, thin as itis. The author hag 

fhewn fome ingentity in bringing his Noble Lovers together, after 


_ forne unexpected, though not unnatural difcoveries: but he hag 
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© See Vol, xxxi. p. 240. 
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not, we think, drawn his principal characters in fuch a manner as 
to intereft us extremely in their affairs. ‘The Noble Lovers ase 
good fort of people enough, and- you are glad to fee them happily 
‘united ; but the lord is by no means a bright hufband, nor is the 
lady a brilliant wife. Titian 
As to the characters digreffively introduced, in order to make 
numbers fupply the place of weight, few of themare drawn with 
{pirit or with truth. Many refpectable perfonages nw living. are 
indeed exhibited in very fal ) 




































fe colours, and mott of them are exé- 

cuted with a very flovenly, as well as fatiricaly hand. ve 

42. The Hiftory of Mifs Dorinda Catefby, and Mifs Emilia Faulkner. 
2 Vols. 6s. Biladon. 

Invention, judgment, and tafte, are all wanting to refcue thefe 
volumes from oblivion. They will be probably forgotten as foor 
as they are read. None of the characters in them are ftrikingly 
marked, or happily varied: the incidents, though not unnatura, 

e fo common ‘as to be tirefome, particularly from the poverty of 
the language in which they are related. The language, indeed, in 
many places, fetting afide the tamenefs of it, is very excepfionable 
but to point out the grammatical errors, and impurities of expref- 
fion, through the whole Hiftory before us, which, though fhort, is 
interrupted with frequent and unneceflary digreflions, would be to 
mifpend time, and mifapply criticifm. 

43. The Younger Brother. ATale. Two Vols. 6s. Newbery. 

Thefe volumes will, we imagine, afford little or no entertain. - 
ment to the fair readers of novels, a confiderable, as well as an 
ambiable corps, as the {weet paffion of love, make but a finall ap- 
pearance in them. ere are no tender incidents, no teary fcenes, 
no trying fititations, to move their gentle hearts, and to thock their 
fenfibility: and befides, the deplorable want of the amorofo, and the 
affettuofe, in the Younger Brother's hiftory of himfelf and his con. 
nections, he has not fufficiently facrificed to the Graces in fone 
parts of his memoirs. However, the author of this mifcellaneous 
erformance, writes in a_lively, though defultory manner, draws 
Several humourous charaéters, without overcharging them, which 
he defcribes in very laughable attitudes; ftarts many arch remarks, 
and difcovers much knowledge of the world. . ae 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—__ oe ————_————_— 

FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


44. Médecine Vétérinaire. Par M. Vitet, DoG&eur et Profefeur en Mé=— 
. decine. 3 Vols. Sve. Paris. 

This public-fpirited gentleman, we are’ told, has dedicated nine 
years to ftudy, and expended 20,000 livres on. repeated experi-— 
ments, in order to inveftigate and afcertain the various s of 
remedies on different animals: and his book deferves our warmeft 
approbation, as one of the completef# and moft inftructive works 
hitherto publithed on this fubject. | * Shas ; 

The fevere lofies which feveral neighbouring countries have, of 
late years, fuftained by the epidemical diftemper among the cattle, 
have turned their attention on the neceflity to trace this calamity 
to its fource, and to take effectual precautions, in order; if poffible, 
to prevent, or at leaft to mitigate, its ravages for the future. For 
this purpofe confiderable prizes have been offered, veterinary 
fchools have been founded and endowed; and what had long bee 
neglected, as below the notice of’ learning, and left in the hands . ° 
of illiterate farriers, is now_at length perceived to be an meee - 
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object of ftudious enquiries, and a€tually improving into an ufeful 
Science, cultivated with zeal and fuccefs by men capable of ground- 
ing their curative methods on refults of anatomical and phyfical 
sefearches, dire&ted and confirmed by accurate experiments, 

Whilft we applaud thefe prudent meafures, we cannot fupprefs — 
a natural wifh that fomething fimilar were adopted in our own 
country. Diftempers and mortality among the ufeful domeftic ani- 
mals are certainly in all times, a national lofsand concern. But 
under certain circumftances their effets may become more alarm- 
ng, more fatal and ruinous, than even thofe of a foreign war. 

ad we, in our prefent fituation been afflifted with the like 
calamity, we muft have fuffered iacomparably more than any of our 
neighbours. Provifions had already rifen to a price almoft into- 
Terable to the poor, the middling, the Jaborious and moft nume- 
rous claifes of fociety. Had this dearnefs been ftill enhanced by 
a mortal.ty among the cattle, and perhaps ftil] farther aggravated 
by a fwarm of harpies always on the wing to ftoop and prey on 
public calamities; the moft probable confequences of fuch a fcarcit 
of wholefome provifions, muft have been infectious difeafes, em1- 
grations, and infurreétions. 

When we refleé&t on fuch a fcene, we cannot but applaud that 
fteady attention of government by which thefe complicated dangers 
were forefeen, in a time of fa¢tious clamours, and congratulate 
our country on the fuccefs of thefe precautions, by which they 
were prevented, 

But this efcape. ought by no means to make us entirely neglec&t 
futurity. The expence of founding and fupporting a few chairs 
for profeffors of the veterinary art... formen, who might be care- 
fully chofen,... fettled in different, and convenient places of the 
three kingdoms... direéted, minutely to examine into the merits 
of the principal foreign publications relating to their profeffion ... 
to communicate théir own obfervations to one another ... and to 
Jay them before the public in elaborate periodical memoirs... the 
expence of fuch an inftitution, whether provided for by the public 
at Ses, or by a fmall annual fubfcription of the moft opulent 
and populous cities, or by an affociation of public fpirited no- 
blemen and gentlemen, would be fo trifling as fcarcely to be 
felt, and yet would molt probably be repaid with general, infinite, 
and permanent titility. 

The improvement and progrefs of every art and fcience, efpe- 
cially through their ftage of infancy, cannot but be flow: but moft 
of all muft theirs be, fo the folidity of whofe ftructure does not 
only depend on the united produéts of capacity and attention, of 
emulation and affiduity, but alfo on the refults of a variety of re- 
peated experiments, and confequently, on time and opportunities 
too. 
A few modeft, but deliberate hints, folely and evidently de- 
figned for general good, may hope to be received by the public 
with fome attention, at leaft with the fame candowr and benevolence | 
with which they are offered. f 

The prudential axiom : * Felixseft refpublica in pace de bello cogi- 
tans,’ might be {till farther extended to many other public and in- 
terefting concerns. Many arich mine of neceflary and valuable know- 
ledge, by which the evils of life might be leffened or afluaged, 
and its goods increafed and improved, hes as yet unopened and 
unexplored. Many a powerful genius has pined away his life in 

drudgery and obfcurity, whoie talents and labours, had they been 
pro- 
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roperly valued, pointed, and applied, would have proved bene* 
Shee to fucceflive generations, and reflected ‘additional luftre on any 
reign. 3 
45» Hiftoire Civile et Naturelle du Royaume de Siam, et des Révolutions 
qui ont boulewerfé cet Empire jufgu'en 1770; publige par M. Turpin, 
fur des Manuferits + lui ont été communiqués par M.l'Evéque de 
Tabraca, Vicaire pafdtigns de Siam, et autres Miffonnaires de ce 
Royaume. 2.Vols. 12m0. Paris. : & 


Though Proteftants feldom take any intereft in the various 
rambles and fuccefles of the Roman Catholic miffionaries in diftant: 
climes; we have been often obliged to them for gratifying our. 
curiofity with exotic political anecdotes, hiftorical .memoirs, and 
fcientific obfervations, which, but. for their religious expeditions, 
would fcarcely have ever found their way into European libraries. 
Mr. Turpin’s Civil and Natural: Hiftory of Siam and its Revo- 
lutions, appears to be well authenticated, and is well written. 


46. Tableau annuel des Progrés de la Phyfque, de I’ Hiftoire Naturelle, 

. et des Arts; année 1372. Par M. Dubois. 8vo, Paris. © ~ ° 
An interefting periodical colle&tion of memoirs, fcientific occurs 

rences, aftronomical and phyfical obfervations, experiments, ‘lifts 

of new publications, theories, &c. with an aftronomical almanack 

for 1772. hs 

47: Obfervations fur les differentes Méthodes de traiter les Maladies 
Vénériennes, avec une nouvelle’ Methode de guérir ces Maladies par 
des Lavemens Mercuriels. Par M. Ferrand, Chirurgien Major de 
la Marine. 4t0. Narbonne. 


M. Royer was the firft who made ufe of mercurial clyfters in 
venereal cafes, and publifled a differtation, to prove the advan- 
tages of his method, by arguments deduced from anatomy, phy- 
fiology, and the praxis medica. Mr. Ferrand allows that no - 
ticular method of cure can claim a general preference to all others 
under every circumftance ; but, afferts the efficacy of his mercurial 
preparations, not only in venereal cafes, but alfo in feveral ob- 
ftructions in the vifcera, and that the ingredients of his anti- 
venereal clyfters are effentially different from thofe of Mr. Royer’s, 


48. Catalogue Raifonné Mineralogique, ou Introduction @ la Mineralogie, 
, Paris. 

Mr. Monnet, the author of this pamphlet, and of feveral other 
learned publications, had of late years, by the government's order, . 
made a journey toexamine the mines of France, and of feveral fo- 
reign countries, from whence he‘returned with very ample col- 
leétions of ores and minerals. Thefe he has now regularly digefted, 
into handfome portable cabinets, which, together with this cata- 
logue, form a prattical and inftructive introduction to mi- 
meralogy. | ; 
49. Cours d'Hippiatrigue, ou Traité de la Medecine des Chevaux, orné 

de 67 Planches en taille douce, Par M. La Fofle, Hippiatre. Folio. 

Price fewed 120 livres ; if the Plates are coloured, 160—240 diwres, 

Paris. i 

Until the lectures of this {pirited profeffor of the. hippiatric art 
are reduced to a compafs and price fomewhat better adapted for 
general ufe, we can enly venture to recommend them asa pretty 

iece of ornamental furniture for.a nobleman’s or even a nabob’s 
Sibrary. ’ ' 
wie 50. Die- 
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Bo MontTuLy CataLocu es. 

0. DiGioituaire Univerfel, Hiflorigque, et Critigue des . +, Loi 
ss Uf wes et Coutumes Civiles, Militaires et Politivues 3 et des he dela 
et Pratiques religieufes et fuperflitieufes, tant anctennes que moderues, 

des Peuples des quatre Parties du Monde, par une Sovieté de gins de 

Lettres: contenant ce qui eft important de connoitre dans T Hiftoire des 

Peuples: leur Culte, leurs Dieux, leurs Demi Dieux, et leurs Heros; 

deurs Prétres, leurs Sacrifices, leurs Superftitions, leurs Ordres Réij- 

gieux, et généralement tout ce.qui peut éclaircir les Dogmes et la Croy- 
ance des Chinois, dés Japoriois, des Siamois, des Indiens, des Tar- 

tares, des Mexicains, des Peruviens, et des differens Peuples de t' 

Europe, de Afie, def Afrique, et de l’Amerique; les principales 

Loix des Nations, les Tribumaux de Fuftice, leurs Draits et leurs 

Prérogatives, leurs Officiers Militaires et de Police; et enfin tout ce 

j peut donner des ideés jufles et exadtes du Genie et du Cara@étre de 
chaque’ Peuple. Paris. gf : 

Viri Myndii, claudite portas, ne ciyitas veftra egrediatur! For 
be not frightened at this bulky title, gentle reader; though i€ 
feems to threaten you with a round dozen of huge folios at leaft, 
they will turn out to beonly four harmlefs pocket volumes in twelves. 

Yet be not prejudiced againft the book neither. The fame mif- 
chance only bas befallen this learned fociety, as many other writers; 
who, though full well they knew how to make a book, were yet 
unfkilled inthe myftery of contriving a concife title for it: As for 
the work itfelf, it isa anking and humiliating pifture of human 
errors ; .well adapted to impreis us with fentiments of love and re« . 
{pe for.truth and revelation. 

51. Difionnaire Vétérinaire et des Animaux Domefliques, contenant 
deurs Moeurs, leurs Caragteres, leurs Defcriptions Anatomiques, la 
maniere de les nourrir, de les élever et de les gouwerner, les alimens 

ui leur font propres, les Maladies auxquelles ils font fujets, et leur 

roprittes, tant pour la Médécine et la nourriture del'Homme qué 
pour fous les différens ufages dela Vie civile, auguel on a joint une 

Fauna Gallica. Par M. Buchoz, Médecin du feu Roi de la Pologne. 

(with Plates) 2 Vols. 8vo. Paris. 

An elaborate, curious, and ufeful work, to be continued. 


2. CORRESPONDENCE, 
We have read with pleafure the refutation whieh Philo-Veritas 
has fent us of fundry tenets in the work he mentions. We find 
that in our_review of that work, we have briefly remarked moft 
of the errors which he refutes; this, therefore, renders it unne- 
ceflary for us to print hisc¢ritique; but it would be, -befides, an in 
fringefnent on the plan we have laid down, fhoald we niake our 
Review, even once, the vehicle of fuch altercation as the infertion 
of Philo-Veritas’s remarks would probably produce ; for if we ad- 
mitted an attack from one Correfpondent, we could not with juftice 
exclude the defence which another might make. Rok. 
_ Theletter figned, One who wears a Sword, has afforded us no 
{mall thare of diverfion. If the writer is really as angry as he pre- 
tends, we thould be very unwilling to come unarmed within his 
-geach.. \We have no objection to the ufe of cold irom in our own 
defence ; but, being little addicted to Quixotifm, we thall at prefent 
ufe no oe weapon againft our angry Correfpondent than a grey 
ogfe quill. 
s We have received the Letter from 4 Friend of the Tranflator of 
the Sentimental Journey throngh Greece, informing us that a paf- 
fage in the, Preface to that work, on which we had animadverted 
in our laft Review, was an'error of the prefs. We accordingly find 
it marked among the Errata; and therefore retract our cenfure, 











